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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
ilowever, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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AUTOMATION— 


Bane or Blessing? 


By CLAIR M. COOK 


Tue most often cited example of automation is 
the Ford Motor Company’s 6-cylinder engine 
plant in Cleveland. There engine block castings 
are fed into a series of forty-two interconnected 
machines more than a quarter of a mile long. Un- 
touched by hand they speed through 530 machin- 
ing operations, are planed, drilled, bored, honed, 
inspected by electric eye devices, errors corrected, 
and turned out complete at the rate of 100 per 
hour. , 
Walter Reuther was being shown around that 
plant when a bit of repartee took place which 
shows in capsule form one of the major problems 
such developments are posing. Jesting with him, 
a company official pointed to the mechanical 
marvels and said, “How are you going to get them 
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to buy Fords?” A major problem is to preserve 


’ the human values, including the living standards 


of workers, under the impact of automation. 

It is indeed a mechanically marvelous world we 
live in. By all accounts, what some are calling the 
“second industrial revolution” of automation is 
hardly out of its infancy. Will it be an asset or a 
liability in terms of human welfare? 

Is this really something new, or is it just an 
extension of what we have long known as tech- 
nological development? How can a Christian so- 
ciety best deal with it to assure the greatest values 
for people? For, although the machine may re- 
place muscle (when did you last see a man with 
a shovel on a construction job?) or even brains, as 
the electronic marvels do within limits, it will 
never reproduce the human soul and personality. 
Men must be masters, not subjects of machines. 
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The essential difference between mechaniza- 
tion, which we have so long had, and automation 
—the word is said to have been coined about ten 
years ago by Mel Harder, a Ford vice-president— 
is this: in mechanization, human labor is replaced 
by machines, but in automation human control is 
also replaced by machines. Primarily, this has 
been made possible by developments in elec- 
tronics, whose fantastic computing machines have 
been adapted to control of mechanisms through 
coupling the two. 

The heart of the control system is the feedback 
mechanism, a simple example of which is the 
thermostat on your furnace. It constantly checks 
temperature and feeds back the information to 
the electrical servomechanisms which take over to 
operate the controls automatically in order to 
maintain the desired temperature. 

Likewise, in the Ford operation, electronic con- 
trols check the diameter of a bored hole, report 
the variation from normal to the control center, 
which sends impulses adjusting the tool to produce 
the exact desired size. Actually, such operations 
increase the dependability and uniformity of the 
product; the controls are less fallible than the 
best human operator. And when tool wear be- 
comes excessive, or a tool breaks, a light signals 
the need for replacement, or if necessary the 
machine shuts down automatically. These opera- 
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tions in the area of decision making and adjust- 
ment would have seemed fantastic twenty years 
ago. 


Rapip DEVELOPMENT 


Automation really got its start in World War II 
when the first of the giant computers was born 
and adapted to the automatic firing of antiaircraft 
weapons. Planes were flying so fast that ordinary 
human weapon direction brought a low score of 
hits. But the computers in split seconds calculated 
the path of a target plane, computed the trajectory 
of a missile, and aimed the gun correctly ahead 
of the plane. Now supersonic jet planes fly so fast 
navigators are carrying with them “Tradic,” a 
computer with transistors instead of tubes, oc- 
cupying only three cubic feet which can give him 
the answer to a flight computation involving 250 
different steps in fifteen thousandths of a second. 
The rapid development of the “electronic brain” 
is remarkable. 

A problem in the density of electrons in a 
nitrogen molecule and the energy of the molecule 
itself involves 72,000,000 separate operations, 
which it is estimated would take a man with 
pencil and paper 800 years to solve. With a desk 
calculator, he might make it in 77 years. The IBM 
calculator of 1948 could do it in a little over six 
days, working 24 hours a day. But last year’s 





























“701” model (and now there are even faster ma- 
chines) could do it in two hours. With pencil and 
paper, you may be able to multiply a thirteen- 
digit figure by another thirteen digits and check 
it in fifteen or twenty minutes; “NORC” can make 
32,000 such calculations in a single second. 

So the calculators are invading offices with 
automation, as well as the mechanical processes 
subject to the inroads of “Detroit automation.” 

In California last fall, the Bank of America 
installed the first of 36 new machines, a 25-ton 
bank clerk named “Erma” (Electronic Recording 
Machine, Accounting). With the help of nine 
human assistants “Erma” will do the bookkeeping 
for 50,000 commercial accounts, at an 80 per cent 
saving in time. 

New machines in the insurance division of the 
Veterans’ Administration helped cut the number 
of workers from nine thousand in December, 1953, 
to six thousand in September, 1955. 

In April of this year, a new supercalculator was 
scheduled to start work computing retirement 
benefits at the rate of one hundred per minute in 
the Social Security offices in Baltimore—four 
times as fast as the modern equipment previously 
in use. Coupled with typing devices, machines can 
figure payrolls, make deductions for taxes and 
bonds, figure overtime and piece-work rates, 
and write payroll checks and record entries—all 
at the rate of six hundred lines per minute. 

Large insurance companies are replacing hun- 
dreds of clerks by such calculators. In fact, some 
authorities see the job displacement of automation 
as more severe in office than in factory uses. 


AUTOMATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of jobs is concerning people close 
to the growth of automation. And there are rea- 
sons to fear that it has already begun to con- 
tribute significantly to unemployment. 

In April, 1955, national production was 11 per 
cent greater than a year earlier, but employment 
was up by only 1 per cent. More automobiles, 46.1 
per cent, came off the lines, made by only 20.8 per 
cent more workers. In steel, 41.3 per cent more 
production came with only 9 per cent more per- 
sons employed. Unprecedented billions are being 
spent for new plant construction and machinery 
—but while their building employs many workers, 
their operation will require fewer and fewer. Al- 
together, while production was increasing by 51 
per cent between 1946 and 1955, employment rose 
by only 17 per cent. ; 

This, of course, is one of the factors back of 
the demand for a “guaranteed annual wage.” The 
Steelworkers Union prefers to call it by a perhaps 
more accurate name, “supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits.” One writer on automation has 
proposed “displacement insurance” separate from 
the usual unemployment insurance, which is de- 
signed for the worker who is temporarily laid off. 
The displaced worker, by contrast, will never be 





able to return to his job because the job itself 
has disappeared. An automated assembly line of 
the Raytheon Company, for instance, turns out 
one thousand radios a day with only two opera- 
tors, where two hundred were formerly employed. 

“Displacement insurance,” Warner Bloomberg 
believes, should help cover costs of retraining for 
a different kind of employment, or help on the 
expense of moving to a new location if that is 
desirable. 


RELATED RESULTS 


Other human factors are going to be involved in 
automation besides the loss of jobs—a temporary 
loss, some believe, but one concerning which 
others are less optimistic. As an offset to the 
ability to produce more with less workers, there 
is every probability that more paid holidays and 
longer vacations will be negotiated in many new 
labor contracts. The work week will grow shorter; 
undoubtedly large segments of industry will be on 
a thirty-hour work week within ten years. 

At the same time, the fabulous savings of auto- 
mation—which is at the same time terrifically 
costly to install and adapted to only a part of 
production as yet—will bring union pressure for 
an ever higher pay scale. Certainly their argument 
is sound that increasing production is useless un- 
less purchasing power increases accordingly. 

Increased leisure time will pose its problems. 
Certainly there will be no social gain if added 
leisure merely increases the patronage of bar- 
rooms. But if adult education can be stimulated— 
sales of music instruments are now the highest 
they have ever been, incidentally—that will be a 
positive gain. Earlier retirement is visioned by 
some as making room for more employment, but 
those who leave work life must find constructive 
employment for their late years of leisure. 

Increased levels of higher education for the 
young will defer their entry into the labor market, 
with the same effect of spreading employment, 
and will increase the strength of our society. 

There will be need for higher types of skill 
under the new structure of the automated factory. 
With machines taking over part of the mental 
functions of humans, the brainwork necessary to 
control the mechanical brains increases. Elec- 
tricians will have to become electronics engineers, 
plumbers hydraulic engineers, office clerks elec- 
tronic data processors. 

In spite of the problems and dangers in our 
“economy of abundance,” one can only look 
forward hopefully to the promises that it bears 
—if those in positions of responsibility act re- 
sponsibly rather than out of* uncontrolled greed. 

The church has a concern, because it has a 
concern for people. We may be unable to cope as 
a church with the technological problems in- 
volved, but we must surely be alert to the human 
problems and turn our skills toward their solu- 
tion. 





A Glossary for Group Leaders 


By DONALD M. MAYNARD 


ForuM 


One speaker presents an address, followed by 
questions from the floor. Usually this is directed 
by a person who has been assigned the task of 
relaying questions from audience to speaker. 


SYMPOSIUM 


Several speakers present a prepared statement 
on the topic, usually presenting different view- 
points. After the presentations, the audience may 
be asked to participate in the discussion, address- 
ing their questions to a particular speaker. Or, 
after the presentations, the members of the sym- 
posium may form themselves into a panel for the 
discussion of the topic. The unique characteristics 
of the symposium are several speakers with a 
definite time allotted to each. 


PANEL 


Several individuals sit around a table and dis- 
cuss among themselves the topic under considera- 
tion. The leader of the panel introduces the panel 
members, makes a brief statement concerning the 
issues to be considered, and then throws the dis- 
cussion open to the panel members. 

There are no prepared addresses in a true panel 
discussion. The leader performs the usual function 
of a discussion leader, summarizing from time to 
time, clarifying terms, and, in general, guiding the 
discussion. Although panel members have no pre- 












pared speeches, they should have conferred to- 
gether before the panel considering the general 
course the discussion might take, and the type of 
contributions each member may make. 

At the end of an agreed-upon time, the audience 
is brought into the discussion, addressing their 
questions to individual panel members. They also 
are granted permission to make any brief com- 
ments they deem significant. (Many so-called 
panel discussions are really a combination of a 
symposium and a panel.) 


Discussion GRoupP 


A group of people, under the leadership of one 
of their number, discuss an issue that is of sig- 
nificance to the group. The leader’s function is to 
state the question clearly, to recognize partici- 
pants, to encourage participation by all, to keep 
the discussion from wandering, and especially to 
summarize the thinking of the group from time 
to time. Comments and suggestions should not be 
directed solely to the leader, but should be ad- 
dressed to members of the group as well. 


Buzz Groups—Hupbp.Le Groups 


Used when an audience is too large for effective 
discussion. After presentation of a topic, or after 
questions for discussion have been clearly in- 
dicated, members of the group are asked to form 
into groups of ten or less, to discuss the issue. 
Each group selects a chairman and a secretary, 
the secretary to report back to the larger group 
the findings or questions of its group. 

At the end of ten or fifteen minutes the large 
group reassembles and reports are given by each 
buzz group. These reports may form the basis for 
further discussion, or they may be summarized by 
the leader as representing agreements, disagree- 
ments, or tentative viewpoints of the whole group. 

Buzz groups have also been used when no re- 
ports were given back to the larger group. The 
purpose of these groups is to insure wide partici- 
pation by members of the audience, thus assuring 
a more adequate consideration of the issues. 


Roe PLAYING 


There are two types of role playing: - 

1. Psychodrama. Individuals assume roles of 
specified persons and endeavor to enter sympa- 
thetically into the experiences and emotions of 
these persons. It is expected that persons assum- 
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ing such a role will develop greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems and feelings 
of the one whose role he is taking. For example, 
an adolescent might assume the role of a parent 
in dealing with a son or daughter who gets in 
unusually late at night, and a parent might assume 
the role of the adolescent. 

2. Sociodrama. Emphasis is more upon the 
situation than upon the individuals in the situa- 
tion, although in actual practice, the individual 
looms large in the sociodrama. 

I recall one sociodrama put on at a Cincinnati 
meeting several years ago, in which a Commis- 
sion on Education in one of the churches in 
Chicago, where Negroes were moving in, were 
trying to decide whether to use Negro church- 
school teachers. In the situation were those who 
were uncertain and others who were violently 
opposed to the idea. In a sense, therefore, both 
sociodrama and psychodrama were involved, al- 
though the situation was the major consideration. 


PANELORAMA 


This seldom-used term was unfamiliar to mem- 
bers of our department. We agreed, however, that 
it might well refer to a situation in which individ- 
uals would assume the role of particular persons, 
and then, in these roles, form themselves into a 
panel discussion group. For example, Dr. Holcomb 
might assume the role of Harrison Elliott, Dr. 
Moore that of George A. Coe, and I of William 
Clayton Bower. We would then try to discuss the 
topic in the way we would feel they would 
discuss it. 


DEBATE 


Difference between a debate and a discussion is 
that in a debate one is trying to find out what 
the other person is going to say in order to prove 
him wrong, whereas in a discussion one is trying 
to find out what the others think in order to gain 
insights for one’s own thinking. 





Why Not Read 


THE LAST 18 PAGES? 


By MARY DICKERSON BANGHAM 


To refer to “The revelation of Jesus Christ 
which God gave him [John]” as 18 pages, or as 
22 chapters, or as 404 verses, is as bad as getting 
tangled up in its own number of the beast, 666. 
Some of the neglect Revelation suffers is no doubt 
due to its confusing images and their intricate 
interpretations. 

A few people are intent on figuring out mean- 
ings in Revelation. Others are interested in skim- 
ming through the pages in order to finish a read- 
ing of the New Testament. Others, not able to 
believe that separate phrases and clauses refer 
to any particular persons, places, or coming 
events, search commentaries to find out how re- 
ligious liberals explain this portion of Scripture. 

Saying that Revelation is apocalyptical and that 
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much of it is in code no longer decipherable, helps 
the majority to by-pass these last chapters of 
The Holy Bible. Since the modern world relies 
so very heavily on its mental processes, inability 
to understand the writer yields excuses a-plenty 
for giving little serious thought to John on the 
island of Patmos! 

But is it necessary that Revelation be grasped 
by the mind? 

We enjoy music without trying to interpret 
each measure, enjoy art without ascribing pro- 
phetic meanings to each brush stroke, enjoy 
drama without catching all the ramifications of 
the plots. Why, then, bog down over being unable 
to trace a logical sequence between the rapidly 
marshaled scenes of Revelation? 

It might, indeed, be a preliminary to new read- 
ing thrills to just admit that we know little of the 
author, still less of his code, and that our genera- 
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Much of the text of Handel’s Messiah is taken from Revelation. 


tion is not given to visions or rated as mystics. We 
might go still further and acknowledge that we 
shall not only fail to understand all of this book 
but that we shall also fail to care for parts of it— 
possibly for large parts of it! 

We can approach Revelation as an adventure, 
as an exhaustive mining for gems, as an extensive 
excavating for bits of treasure, as a diving into 
unknown depths with the possibilities of making 
worth-while discoveries. This, indeed, may be a 
scientific and modern approach to Revelation. 

The book starts out simply. It is easy enough 
to understand the existence of seven newly or- 
ganized churches, the strengths and weaknesses of 
which are individually listed. Why not figure out 
which church most nearly resembles your own? 
Into which would you fit best, as a member: 
Smyrna’s? Thyatira’s? How go about changing a 
“Laodicean slant,” say, in a modern church? 

After these letters to the churches, come parts 
of Revelation to scan and parts to be read and 
reread with care. 

If no beauty is seen in “creatures, full of eyes 
in front and behind,” what of the seven golden 
lampstands? What of the Son of man with eyes 
like a flame of fire, feet like burnished bronze, 
face like the sun—the Son of man holding seven 
stars in his right hand, seated on a throne like 
jasper and carnelian, a rainbow like an emerald 
encircling it! What of the picture of the Holy City! 

Throughout Revelation the sound effects are 
stupendous. No wonder,the author suggested that 
his book be read aloud! There are peals of 
thunder, loud noises, flashes of lightning, earth- 
quakes, heavy hailstorms. And, in magnificent 
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contrast, there is “silence in heaven for about half 
an hour” (8:1). 

Not only does nature accompany the book’s 
action with these storms, but music fills its pages. 
John wrote: “And I heard a voice from heaven 
like the sound of many waters and like the sound 
of loud thunder; the voice I heard was like the 
sound of harpers playing on their harps, and they 
sing a new song before the throne” (14: 2-3). 

In composing the Messiah, Handel used words 
he found in Revelation 5:12-13; 11:15; 19:6, 16. 
(While looking these up, now or later, note 11:19 
and 14:2-3. And notice the source of inspiration 
for the majestic hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 4:8). 

Surely no musician and no music lover can af- 
ford to by-pass this book! 

If reading Revelation yielded nothing whatever 
but names of Christ it would be time well spent. 
In the Gospels Jesus is called the Good Shepherd, 
the Door, the Vine, the Bread of Life, the Way. 
The names by which Revelation speaks of Christ 
are also beautiful: 

“J [the Lord God] am the Alpha and the 
Omega,’ . . . who is and who was and who is to 
come, the Almighty.” 

“<.. I am the first and the last and the living 
one.’ ” 

“ “TT am he] who holds the seven stars in his 
right hand.’ ” 

“«.. The holy one, the true one, . 

“«¢.. The Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning of God’s creation.’ ” 

“«¢, . the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David... .’” 

“The Word of God.” 


999 
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.. 1 am a fellow servant...’ 
.. 1 am the root and the offspring of David, 
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see 


the bright morning star. 

“King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

A great deal of poetry is found in Revelation. 
Particularly lovely are the poems found in 15: 3-4 
(quoted below), and 7:15-17. For those who like 
extraordinarily rugged poetry the doom of Baby- 
lon is mighty writing (18:10-24). 

Poetry moves one, as does music, without need- 
ing explanations as to how and why. The early 
Hebrew so mixed his poetry and prose together 
that even the experts scarcely can separate them. 
Sheer poetry or poetic prose, this quotation is one 
of the choicest passages in the Bible: 

“I [John] heard around the throne... the voice 
of many angels, numbering myriads of myriads 
and thousands and thousands, saying with a loud 
voice, ‘Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to re- 
ceive power and wealth and wisdom and might 
and honor and glory and blessing!’ And I heard 
every creature in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth and in the sea, and all therein, saying, 
‘., . to the Lamb be blessing and honor and glory 
and might for ever and ever!’” (5:11-13.) 

Revelation is rich in symbolism, a great deal of 
which is lost to us, but it might be well for us to 
note that the creatures spoken of in 4:7 are 
familiar today in religious art and in church archi- 
tecture: Matthew is often represented by a winged 
man; Mark’s insigne is the lion, which stands for 
magnanimity; Luke’s, the ox, indicating patience; 
and John’s, the eagle, strong and bound for the 
heights. 

The first seven verses of chapter 10 are amaz- 
ingly beautiful; so are the first seven verses of 
chapter 21. 

Even before the description of the Holy City 
there is an international note in Revelation. In 
chapter 15 John tells of the sons of Israel who are 
“standing beside the sea of glass with harps of 
God in their hands.” Remembering the song of 
Moses (Exodus 15:1), they sing one of the 
loveliest songs on record: 


Great and wonderful are thy deeds, 

O Lord God the Almighty! 

Just and true are thy ways, 

O King of the ages! 

Who shall not fear and glorify thy name, O Lord? 
For thou alone art holy. 

All nations shall come and worship thee, 

for thy judgments have been revealed. (15: 3-4.) 


In 7:9-12, we have “a great multitude which 
no man could number, from every nation, from 
all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes, with palm branches in their hands, .. . 
saying, ‘Amen! Blessing and glory and wisdom 
and thanksgiving and honor and power and might 
be to our God for ever and ever. Amen.’” 





The tumult of the first twenty chapters, the 
warring forces of good and evil, reflect the time 
of persecution in which this book was written. 
After the struggles come the wonderful closing 
chapters with their picture of the Holy City, the 
New Jerusalem! 

The contrast is breath-taking, whether or not 
one has understood all the preceding turmoil. In- 
deed, the dark cloud of our own ignorance, like a 
tunnel that highlights the daylight when one 
comes out of its darkness, serves to make the bril- 
liance of the Holy City more startlingly clear! 
The glory of God forms the City’s light! The Lord 
God, the Almighty, is the City’s Temple! 

“The river of the water of life, bright as crystal, 
flowing from the throne of God ... on either side 
of the river, the tree of life with its twelve kinds 
of fruit, . . . and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations” (22:1-2). 

What an international vision! What an inter- 
national prophecy! Interestingly enough, the 
jewels that adorned the foundations of the City’s 
walls are from many countries and, with two ex- 
ceptions, the twelve of them were gems found in 
the breastplate of the high priest in the Old 
Jerusalem: jasper, sapphire, agate, emerald, onyx, 
carnelian, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, and amethyst. 

From a literary point of view, Revelation is 
one of the finest books in the Bible. Reminiscent 
of the apocalyptical visions of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah, it gathers its pictures together and, 
with music and poetry, power and awe and 
majesty, builds them into a climax of grandeur 
with the final description of the Holy City. And 
what an amazing close it makes to the New Testa- 
ment, the New Covenant! (And don’t forget that 
the Ark itself was part of the Patmos vision!) 

The closing words of Revelation, and therefore 
of The Holy Bible, are those Paul wrote in his 
second letter to the Thessalonians (3:18): “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus be with all the saints. 
Amen.” 

From a practical point of view Revelation is 
needed, sorely needed, by our generation, by our 
discouraged and perplexed world. It is needed to 
help lift us above ourselves and into a sense of 
God’s power and majesty. We need awe! We 
need a sense of awe! Finite, easily-understood 
words are not enough. Taken either literally or 
figuratively, Revelation holds before us the glory 
of God, and suddenly we find our proud depend- 
ence upon our own minds becomes humbleness of 
mind. 

Revelation is a boundless piece of inspiring 
workmanship that can bring courage to the 
twentieth century. There is courage implicit in 
the prophecy of “every nation and tribe and 
tongue and people” being citizens, if they choose, 
of the New Jerusalem. The Holy Bible, which 
began with the story of God’s creating the world, 
closes with an unforgettable picture of interna- 
tionalism in God’s Holy City! 





UNIT VII: GREAT TEACHINGS OF 


THE BIBLE (Concluded) 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


-‘Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 





~ INCE this term, church, is used with varying 
meanings these ought to be noted before discuss- 
ing the subject. There are at least four. 

1. The word may refer to the building dedi- 
cated to religious services. 

2. It may refer to the congregation that wor- 
ships in that building. 

3. It may mean a denomination, as The Meth- 
odist Church or the Presbyterian Church. 

4. It may be used in the more general sense 
of “the fellowship for worship and service of all 
who are united in the living Lord.” 

According to one concept, then, the church is 
a human-divine society organized for worship, 
teaching, edification, and social action—one spe- 
cific group or a number of such groups. 

This use of the term to refer to a particular or- 
ganized group has a basis in the New Testament. 
Paul in writing to Philemon sends greetings to 
“the church in your house.” In the Book of Reve- 
lation there are the letters to the churches in 
particular cities (Revelation 1:11 through 2:29). 

The New Testament church was no doubt pri- 
marily a fellowship. But that there was the be- 
ginning of organization even during that period 
is evident (Acts 6:1-6; 14:23; 1 Corinthians 12: 
28-30). In First Timothy there is a reference to 
bishops (3:1), and to deacons (3:8). There seems 
also to have been an official roll of widows 


(5:9). 


For an understanding of the New Testament 
concept of the Church in the sense of a fellowship 
of believers, Paul’s figure of the Church as the 
body of Christ is perhaps the most suggestive. He 
uses it frequently as in Ephesians 1: 22-23; 4: 15-16; 
5:22-23; Colossians 1:18-24; Romans 12:4-5. This 
idea has various implications. 

1. The members are interdependent and have 
significance only as they work together for the 
well-being and proper functioning of the whole. 
(1 Corinthians 12:12-21; Ephesians 4:12.) 





Dr. EpmeEston is professor of Old Testament and Latin- 
American missions, Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


September 2: 
The Church 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


2. The bond of unity between the members of 
this body is their relation to the head, Christ. 
It is the fellowship of those who are united in 
the living Lord; their experience of him; a com- 
mon belief in him and loyalty to him. (See 
Stokes.) 

3. Such an organic union rules out the pos- 
sibility of divisions, rivalries, and strife between 
members (1 Corinthians 12:14-31). 

4. This organism has a purpose to realize. It 
is to be a medium for the transmission of the 
revelation of God (Ephesians 3:10). Also it is 
to oppose the forces of evil (Ephesians 6:10-11). 

All this follows naturally from the idea of the 
Church as the body of Christ. The spirit of Christ 
works through his body—the Church—through 
the individuals who compose it; each has his con- 
tribution to make toward the good of the whole 
and the realization of the purpose of its Head. This 
purpose would be the bringing in of the kingdom 
of God. The activity of the spirit of Christ may 
be limited by a weak or ineffective body—the 
church. This is a sobering thought, since he has 
chosen to work through us as members of his 
body. 

5. The church is the object of Christ’s love 
(Ephesians 5: 29-32). It is referred to also as the 
bride of Christ (Revelation 21:9). 

The Church as an eternal and spiritual reality 
is the body of Christ, but there is also the tem- 
poral reality which is known as our Christian 
communions. The two can never be completely 
identified and neither can they ever be entirely 
separated. 

Briefly one may say that the Christian Church, 
according to the evangelical concept, is the spir- 
itual community rooted in the purpose of God 
revealed in Christ, sustained by inner nourish- 
ment which comes from the divine Spirit, and 
charged by God to testify to the world by word 
and act of divine grace and truth. The Protes- 
tant church through the centuries and in the 
present is a community of faith, of love, of prayer 
and worship, of study and personal testimony. 
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September 9: 
The Power of 


the Holy Spirit 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE doctrine of the Trinity is basic in Chris- 
tian thinking, and yet one wonders how many 
present-day Christians find it really meaningful. 
Of the concepts within that doctrine that of the 
Holy Spirit is probably the most baffling. Yet 
when it is related to the idea of power, as in the 
title of this lesson, its importance is evident. 
Surely there is nothing of which the church 
stands in greater need than power—power in the 
lives of individuals and in her corporate life to 
enable her to perform her mission in a society so 
largely pagan. If the Holy Spirit is the source 
of such power, we need some clarification of 
thinking on the subject. 

New Testament passages teach us: 

1. The Holy Spirit was promised by Jesus 
(Luke 24:49; John 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7). 

2. It was closely related both to Jesus and 
the Father. It is to be given by the Father, but 
in response to Jesus’ prayer (John 14:16). The 
Father will send- the Holy Spirit, but in Jesus’ 
name (John 15:26). He is identified with the 
risen Christ (2 Corinthians 3:17). The terms 
“Spirit of God” and “Spirit of Christ” are used 
interchangeably by Paul in Romans 8:9-11. 

3. The Holy Spirit’s coming will be after the 
departure of Jesus and is presumably meant to 
replace the physical presence of Jesus (John 
16:7). In other words, it was to be a renewed 
sense of his presence with them, but since it was 
not in bodily sense it was a spiritual presence. 
It was the spirit of Jesus, the spirit of the resur- 
rected, risen, and living Christ. Since they had 
come to think of him in terms of God, God in 
terms of Jesus, it was also God’s spirit. 

The realization of this continuing spiritual 
presence came to them in a special way on the 
Day of Pentecost. They experienced anew the 
blessedness of communion with Jesus. But com- 
munion with this spirit of Jesus was an inner 
and more intimate thing. They could have it any- 
where and at any time. The joy of it caused 
them to break forth into ecstatic speech. 

It did for them, too, something of what Jesus 
had done, but in a greater degree. This Spirit 
brought to them a sense of sonship with God as 
Jesus had. Paul calls it “the spirit of sonship” 
by which they were inspired to call God Father 
(Romans 8:15-16). 





He had taught them, and this was the “spirit 
of truth” (John 14:17) who “will guide .. . into 
all the truth” (John 16:13). The early church 
had this sense of Spirit direction (Acts 13:2). 

Jesus, while he was with them, had inspired 
them to do things of which they would never 
have felt themselves capable without him. So the 
Holy Spirit, this spirit of Jesus, was an empower- 
ing presence. It was promised, “You shall receive 
power” (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:8). That this promise 
was fulfilled is evidenced, not only in the case 
of Peter (see Stokes), but also in the lives of the 
others. After Pentecost there was an energizing 
force at work among them which sent them out 
to launch a program for the building of the King- 
dom their Master had come to establish. 

In 2 Corinthians 3:17 Paul says that the Spirit 
brings liberty. In its truest sense liberty may 
well be defined as “not freedom to do as we like; 
. .. [but] power to do as we ought.” ! 

The Spirit is the source of the varied gifts that 
each is to use for the advancement of the Cause 
(1 Corinthians 12:1-11) and, most important of 
all, to be exercised in the spirit of love, which 
is the spirit of God (1 Corinthians 13). 

This indwelling Spirit was also the source of 
ethical living. The character values in their lives 
were to be “fruit of the Spirit” (Galatians 5: 22- 
23). Since these are to grow from an inner ex- 
perience, as fruits from a tree, we have here 
essentially Jeremiah’s idea of the New Covenant 
when the law was written on the hearts of men. 

It is interesting to note, as is done in the les- 
son discussion, that this possession of and by the 
Holy Spirit was expected to be the experience 
of every believer (Acts 8:14-17; 10:44; 11:15; 
19:6). The early church felt itself a Spirit-di- 
rected community. 

But all this must be related to present-day 
living. The heart of the Christian message, at 
least in Protestantism, is the invitation to share 
in this vital experience of fellowship with the liv- 
ing Christ, the indwelling spirit of Jesus, the 
Holy Spirit. This is still the realization of a heart- 
warming sense of sonship with God which brings 
with it something of the joyous ecstasy of Pente- 
cost. It makes for radiant living. It has been said 
that, above all, a saint (one might paraphrase, 
a Christian) must be radiant. It brings power 
which makes possible victorious living for the 
individual and the church. The latter need not 
remain “unequal to her task”; spirit-filled men 
will “rise up and make her great.” 

In this fellowship with the Spirit of the living 
Christ men and communities today are being led 
into more and more truth. In its light, evils long 
condoned are being seen in all their ugliness, and 
from that Spirit will come the power to banish 
them from the earth. The concept of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit has meaning for everyday 
Christian living in the present. 


1 James Reid in Interpreter’s Bible. Volume 10, page 311. Abing- 
don Press. 
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September 16: 


The Judgment 
of God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


A JUDGMENT may be said to be a pronounce- 
ment with regard to merit. A judge in a court 
pronounces on the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused. With this idea of judgment there goes that 
of rewards or punishments according as the pro- 
nouncement is favorable or unfavorable. 

There is implied, too, the idea of standards or 
laws or principles on the basis of which the pro- 
nouncement is made. The justice of it will depend 
on the judge. It involves his wisdom, including 
his knowledge of the laws and principles and his 
understanding of the situation he judges. There 
is also the question of his integrity of character 
which will insure his pronouncement being made 
on the merits of the case, not influenced by non- 
pertinent considerations, as bribes. 

When we consider judgments in the realm of 
the moral and the spiritual, we find these same 
implications clearly expressed in the Bible. Here, 
from beginning to end, it is God who is thought 
of as judge who pronounces on the conduct of men 
and nations. There is, throughout, the idea of 
rewards and punishments. This is involved in 
the idea of the covenant relationship between 
Jehovah and his people (Exodus 19:5-6; 24:3) 
which formed the basis upon which the prophets 
later built their teaching (2 Kings 22:13; Jere- 
miah 11:3-5). 

That there are basic laws and principles ac- 
cording to which conduct is judged is expressed 
in countless references to commandments given 
by God. This is true whether we think of laws 
given through Moses, the later development of 
these, or Jesus’ statement of the two greatest 
commandments (Matthew 22:37-39). 

There are two possible points of view in this 
connection. One is to think of commands issued 
by God and rewards distributed or punishments 
imposed by him for keeping or breaking them. 
The other is to think of these laws as principles 
rooted in the very nature of God himself, built 
into the very structure of the universe and so in- 
evitably working out in consequences favorable 
or unfavorable to man. Because the Hebrew peo- 
ple conceived of God as personal and tended to 
think in concrete rather than in abstract forms, 
the former is more frequently expressed than the 
latter. Both are present in the Bible (Psalms 1; 
119: 39, 64). 
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Both are definitely opposed to a relativist idea 
that there are no fixed standards of right and 
wrong, that what is right for one person may be 
equally wrong for another. Love, positive good 
will, is always approved by God; hate never is. 
Honesty is better than self-deception; etc. 

The Bible also states that God’s judgments are 
always true; his character is absolute wisdom 
and goodness. “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right”? (Genesis 18:25). One character- 
istic of the Messiah is that he shall judge with 
righteous judgment (Isaiah 11:3b-5). 


WE find also the concept of a future and final 
judgment and of a present one. The former is ex- 
pressed in the idea of the Day of Jehovah referred 
to frequently in the Old Testament. It appears also 
in the teaching of Jesus (Matthew 25: 31-46). 

On the other hand, there is the Johannine 
emphasis on a continuous judging in the present 
(John 3:17-19). This is not so much a judgment 
from without as one inherent in the situation it- 
self, 

By our response to the fine and the noble, 
especially to God’s revelation of himself in his 
Son, we pronounce judgment on ourselves. In a 
sense, this is more irrevocable than pronounce- 
ments by another person. A person on diet might 
say, “I think my doctor would agree not to count 
this,” and go on consuming calories. But these 
will register nevertheless in the cells of the body. 
So attitudes register in our spiritual self. 

The prophet Hosea saw that the worst of these 
inevitable consequences of wrongdoing was 
separation from God. 


Their deeds do not permit them 
to return to God, (5:4.) 


He appeals to them: 
Sow for yourselves righteousness, 


for it is the time to seek the Lorp, 
that he may come and rain salvation upon you. 
(10: 12.) 


Jesus expresses it affirmatively in John 14:21, 23. 

Hosea caught the sublime idea of a God who 
suffers when a sinning nation is estranged from 
him (11:8) as he, the prophet, had over his wife, 
and, as in the case of Gomer, steps are taken to 
bring about a return and restrictions are imposed 
to restore the broken relationship (Hosea 3:3). 

So back of the judgment there is the God who 
is not only a just God but a Savior (Isaiah 45:21) 
with a redemptive purpose back of his judgments. 
When we recognize them as such (Jeremiah 31: 
18-20; Ezekiel 6:8-10; 33:10; Psalms 119:67, 71) 
and turn to him in faith, there comes renewal of 
life. Judgment and punishment are seen as the 
purposive discipline of love. 































September 23: 
Eternal Life 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue term “eternal life” is used with at least 
two different meanings which, although related, 
are not identical. One of these has a future con- 
notation mainly, for it refers to continued exist- 
ence after death of the body. It is eternal in the 
sense of everlasting and carries with it the idea 
of a resurrection. In the other, “eternal” is used 
in a qualitative sense. It is a quality of life that 
may be experienced in the present. This meaning 
includes the other, for such a life is by its very 
nature everlasting. 

The Old Testament does not furnish any clear 
teaching of a life after death. On the contrary, a 
number of passages deny it (Psalms 90: 3-10; 103: 
15-16; Ecclesiastes 9:2) and only a few affirm it. 
Some of the latter imply such a shadowy sort of 
existence that it cannot be considered the equiva- 
lent of the Christian hope (Psalms 115:17; Ec- 
clesiastes 9:10; Isaiah 38:18). 

Only in Daniel 12:2-3 is there a definite state- 
ment of resurrection. Here, too, it is coupled with 
the idea of rewards and punishments. 

The idea developed during the intertestamental 
period. By the New Testament era we find the 
Pharisees definitely affirming it. The Saduccees 
still rejected it. 

But in the New Testament and early Christian 
thinking it becomes a vital concept, generally ac- 
cepted and emphasized. Its strongest support was 
in the belief in the resurrected Jesus. This was 
central in the thinking of the early followers of 
the Way. Their realization that their Master still 
lived revived their belief in him as the Messiah, 
which had been shattered by his death. It gen- 
erated their belief in his return to complete the 
work of setting up the Kingdom in which his 
followers would have a share. 

Their belief in a future life for his followers is 
clearly related to that of the risen Christ. This is 
definitely the basis for the hope as it is presented 
by Paul in 1 Corinthians 15:1-20. In Jesus’ 
triumph over the grave, death in general is 
swallowed up in victory (1 Corinthians 15:54). 

In the teachings of Jesus we find statements 
which support the belief in life after death. 
Among these are his words to the thief on the 
cross (Luke 23:43), the promise of Matthew 
19:29, his statement in connection with a final 
judgment (Matthew 25:46), and, most treasured 
of all perhaps, the assurance of John 14: 2-3. The 
assumption of a future life for himself and his 





followers seems indeed to underlie his whole life 
and teaching. It springs inevitably perhaps from 
his basic concept of God as Father. 

The form of this future existence has consti- 
tuted a problem for Christians from New Testa- 
ment times until the present. Members of the 
Corinthian church were concerned about it (1 
Corinthians 15:35). 

In replying to their question Paul steers a 
middle course between the Greek idea of a purely 
spiritual form of existence and the Jewish concept 
of a bodily resurrection (1 Corinthians 15: 44-50). 
By saying that it is to be a spiritual body he 
avoids the problems involved in the idea of the 
resurrection of a physical one. Yet in saying that 
we will be given a body, he conserves the idea of 
personal immortality. In our present experience 
the body is the means of expression of the individ- 
ual self. So Paul is saying that in the next world 
that self will have an adequate means of expres- 
sion, albeit one adapted to the new spiritual en- 
vironment. 

The characteristic Christian belief is that our 
own personalities will continue to exist. We will 
know our friends and be known by them. This 
precious hope is the basic truth expressed in the 
creedal statement “I believe in the resurrection 
of the body.” An instinctive awareness that this 
is the essence of the matter no doubt explains 
why many people cling to the statement so tena- 
ciously and also why others feel that they can 
conscientiously repeat it in spite of the fact that 
they encounter intellectual difficulties with it. 
They do believe the truth for which it stands. 


ETERNAL life in the qualitative sense is a char- 
acteristic Johannine emphasis (John 3:16; 4:14; 
5:24; 6:47, 54, 68; 17:2-3; 1 John 2:25; 5:11, 13, 
20) but is also found in Paul (Romans 6: 22-23; 
Galatians 6:8). As was noted, this concept in- 
cludes the other, for a qualitatively spiritual life 
would, by its very nature, be everlasting. In some 
of these passages the idea of future is verbally 
linked to it (John 6:45) and in all it is implied. 

But there are unique emphases also. It is de- 
fined as belief in Jesus Christ and the God whom 
he reveals (John 6:47; 17:3). Naturally, then, 
these passages speak of it as a present possession 
(John 5:24; 6:47, 54; 1 John 5:13, 20). The source 
of this life is Jesus, as its essence is life in him 
and through him (John 4:15; 5:54, 68; 17:2; 1 
John 5:11, 20). Thus the teaching here is that 
through Jesus we may enter into and experience 
here and now eternal life of which life after death 
will be only a continuation. 

So it is not surprising that Christians have 
chanted a paeon of victory over death (1 Corinthi- 
ans 15:54-55). They have faced the close of life 
not letting their hearts be troubled, since their 
Master has said, “In my Father’s house are many 
rooms, ...I go to prepare a place for you” (John 
14: 2-3). 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 


Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


UNIT XII: LIVING OUR FAITH 
(concluded ) 











Jerome Drown 


p_The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: James 2:1-13. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is based on a passage from the 
Book of James. You might find it helpful to 
review the section on this book in C. T. Craig’s 
The Study of the New Testament (see page 14). 
If you have access to The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, read the introduction to James. Smith 
gives helpful suggestions and excellent illustra- 
tions in The International Lesson Annual. See 
also Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily 
Bible Lessons. 

The aim of this lesson is to help adults learn 
how to be impartial in their dealings with other 


people. 
TEACHING OUTLINE 


Introduction: The Bible and everyday life 
I. Distinctive features of democracy 

II. Theological bases of democracy 
A. The dependence of men 
B. The holiness of God 

III. Triumph of democracy in the early church 
A. Economic barriers 
B. Racial barriers 
C. National barriers 
D. Ecclesiastical barriers 

IV. Implementing democracy in and through the 
local church 
A. In church extension 





Everett Titson is assistant professor of biblical theology, 
Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 
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September 2: 
Democracy in 


Christian .Fellowship 


B. In the organization of the local church 

C. In planning a program of evangelism 

D. By the encouragement of open discussions 
on controversial issues 


To BEGIN 


Read aloud today’s Scripture. These verses call 
in question two popular misconceptions in vogue 
in some Christian circles. One has to do with the 
quality of the primitive church, the other with 
the character of biblical religion. 

To the question, What’s wrong with the church 
of our day? some people have a ready explana- 
tion. They trace all our defection to departure 
from the faith and life of the New Testament 
church. They have a solution also to all our 
ecclesiastical problems—the restoration of the 
primitive church. 

However, James 2:1-4 leaves the clear impres- 
sion that kowtowing to the wealthy sometimes 
wrought divisions in the ancient church just as 
serious as those it works in any modern church. 
When you add his almost caustic denunciation of 
gossip, how can you avoid the conclusion that 
this writer had a firsthand acquaintance with 
some second-rate Christians? 

The people who look on religion as a private 
matter between God and man betray the second 
misconception challenged by the author of James. 
He does not so much express as imply this chal- 
lenge, yet his attitude cannot be doubted. Genuine 
religion, he implies, will promote good relations 
among people. 

Sin can no more be defined apart from man’s 
relation to men than it can be defined apart from 
man’s relation to God. Just as man cannot sin 
against a fellow creature without sinning against 
the Creator, so the man related to God in faith 
will become related to men in service. All through 
the Scriptures there runs this demand for the 
imitation of God’s love for one’s fellows. Can 
Christians really fulfill the commandment to love 
the brethren (1 John 4:11-21) and have an un- 
democratic church? 







International Lesson Series 



























How To PRocEED 
I. Distinctive features of democracy 


Democratic Manifesto, by S. E. Stumpf, dis- 
tinguishes respect for the dignity of the individual 
and the dispersion of power as two of the essential 
characteristics of democracy. 

You might apply this test to your church. Do 
you extend the same cordiality to laborers as to 
bankers? Or do you respect prestige and posi- 
tion? Do you distribute places of responsibility? 
Or do you operate a sort of ecclesiastical closed 
shop? Ask your class to reflect on these questions, 
consider them privately, then make suggestions 
for improvement directly to the strategic person. 

Quite often an undemocratic church condemns 
itself to a progressively dimmer future. Since 
most communities number more common than 
elite citizens, the church that caters to the latter 
may well alienate the former. By the same token, 
if the lack of democracy stems from the cen- 
tralization of leadership in a sort of self-perpetuat- 
ing officers club, apt young leaders may decide 
to take their talents for churchmanship where 
they will be given opportunity for growth. So 
the question of democracy in the church may 
spell the difference between its life or death. 


II. Theological bases of democracy 


Several modern writers have recognized the 
religious roots of American democracy. Merri- 
mon Cuninggim gives an excellent summary of 
this position in Freedom’s Holy Light (Abingdon 
Press, 1955, $2.75). Within the role of Christian 
ideas in the shaping of democracy, the principles 
mentioned in the following paragraphs have 
special significance. 

A. The dependence of man.—Our founding 
fathers, in the Declaration of Independence, 
hailed the belief that “all men are created equal” 
as a “self-evident” truth. 

Can we justify this assertion of human equality? 
Obviously we cannot do so as a matter of fact. 
The plain facts of the human situation demon- 
strate the inequality of men—in physical endow- 
ment, in intellectual capacity, in social advantages, 
in cultural achievements. We can make this asser- 
tion only as a matter of faith, on the basis of a 
Christian interpretation of life. 

“It is, finally, religion alone that furnishes justi- 
fication for any such brave position. Religion 
contends for equality in being, if not in per- 
formance; equality in essence, if not in capacity; 
‘created equal’—equality in terms of creation... . 
The necessary insistence of freedom on the 
equality of all men finds its grounding ultimately 
in religious faith.” 1 

B. The holiness of God.—Our founding fathers 
demonstrated their wisdom in attributing human 
equality to the action of “the Creator.” Although 
men may rightfully claim a measure of credit 


1 
Pres 


From Freedom’s Holy Light, by Merrimom Cuninggim. Abingdon 
Ss, 


for the development of their capacities beyond 
the achievements of others, so long as they begin 
with the assumption of the framers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, they have no ground 
for foolish boasting. No man has the right to 
lord it over other men. The very word “creation” 
implies the existence of two very different levels 
of existence, that of the Creator and that of 
the creature. The one is wholly independent and 
unconditioned and the other is wholly dependent 
and conditioned. 

Point out that the importance of this relation 
for democracy cannot be exaggerated. So long as 
the ordinary, run-of-the-mill man remains the 
standard of comparison, many men can boast of 
their inequality, their superiority, yea, even their 
right to judge and rule. 

However, once men measure themselves 
against the divine yardstick, they have no dif- 
ficulty in seeing themselves as equally dependent 
on God for all they are and have, be it so very 
little or so very much. Once men recognize God as 
Creator and sovereign Lord, they have no 
trouble in grasping the idea of human equality. 
Indeed, once they come to this view of the rela- 
tion between God and man, they can readily see 
both the possibility of, and the necessity for, 
democracy. The possibility stems from God’s 
creation of man in his own “image.” It is necessary 
because man never ceases to be a creature. 

Perhaps we can best sense the relevance of 
God’s holiness for democracy by considering the 
usual consequence of the decline of the belief in 
God. When this happens, as a rule, man combines 
a too lofty view of self with a too low view of 
his neighbors. Hitler’s National Socialist Party 
provides the classic illustration. They opposed 
God and democracy as if such opposition con- 
stituted two sides of the same shield. And, in all 
probability, they were dead right! 


III. Triumph of democracy in the early church 


Barriers among Christians threatened the early 
church. If the more bigoted of our Lord’s disciples 
had won the day, divisions within the church 
might have multiplied, as in Protestantism. But, 
thanks to the leadership of such men as Paul, 
democracy emerged triumphant. 

A. Economic barriers.—The parable of Lazarus 
and the rich man (Luke 16:19 ff.) illustrates the 
solution of the early church to the problem of 
wealth. Not only did leaders of the church de- 
nounce kowtowing to the wealthy, but also, along 
with a strong emphasis on their dependence on 
God, they reminded the wealthy of their absolute 
helplessness before God. “If you do not undergo 
a radical transformation of character,” they said 
in effect to wealthy and poor alike, “you shall 
all likewise perish.” Compare Luke 12:1-27. 

See Smith’s account of Peter Cartwright’s re- 
ply to the man who warned him of the pres- 
ence of a bigwig in his congregation (The Inter- 
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national Lesson Annual, page 300). In effect, 
Peter Cartwright was saying to this congregation 
that rich and poor alike stand before God as a 
defendant before a jury. Who dares plead wealth 
as proof of innocence or a ground for pride? 

B. Racial barriers.—The relation of Jews and 
Samaritans in the first century approximated in 
attitude and affection contemporary expressions 
of racial pride. Despite a common ancestry the 
Jews and Samaritans had nothing to do one with 
the other (John 4:9). 

We find the reversal of this anti-Samaritan at- 
titude in the mission policy of the Christian move- 
ment. The author of Luke anticipates this solu- 
tion in his account of the parable of the good 
Samaritan. It raises the question, at least by im- 
plication: If a Samaritan can mirror the love 
and concern of the holy God, how can you justify 
your demand for separation from his people? 
This same author relates the answer of Jewish 
Christians to this question in the Acts of the 
Apostles 8: 5-25. Apparently they could not justify 
separation from people who had sought and 
found union with God. Can we? 

C. National barriers.—The movement of Chris- 
tian missionaries of Jewish background into the 
gentile provinces of the Roman Empire bears 
witness to the church’s conquest of geographical 
boundaries. These missionaries saw no reason 
for maintaining barriers God seemed to ignore. 

D. Ecclesiastical barriers—Paulinists and the 
Judaizers almost split the church over this issue. 
The latter demanded strict observance of all the 
rites and regulations of Jewish legalism. Paul 
and his party asked only for demonstration of 
the fruits of a firsthand experience of God. Finally 
both parties disclaimed the right to exclude from 
their church any person God received into his. 

They settled the matter, in other words, by 
denying themselves the right to usurp the prerog- 
atives of God. At last they found in the holiness 
of God not only the humility that underlies all 
true democracy; they found in it, as well, the 
basis of Christian unity. 








Recommended Resources * 


The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
$2.75. 

The Study of the New Testament, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75, plain; $10.00, indexed. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers”: 

The Fourth Gospel and the Later Epistles, 
by John Knox. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 
The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 

















IV. Implementing democracy in and through the 
local church 


The triumph of democracy in the early church 
did not put it beyond the reach of antidemocratic 
forces. This victory has to be renewed in the life 
of every generation of Christians. We have de- 
mocracy in the church only so long as we prac- 
tice constant vigilance in its diligent cultivation. 
The following subtopics suggest a few of the areas 
in need of such attention. 

A. In church extension.—What happens to the 
greater part of church extension money? Where 
does it go? Into the building of new churches 
for the suburbs or the development of the old 
churches down town? If not the latter, why? Is 
it because the suburbs have more people or more 
people of the “right kind”? If the latter, is not 
the church showing the very “partiality” against 
which James issues stern warning? If so, what can 
we do to revise our policy in church extension 
along more democratic lines? 

B. In the organization of the local church.— 
Has your official board adopted the rotary sys- 
tem? If not, why? Have your officers become 
permanent fixtures? Why not make a survey of 
the organization of your church to ascertain the 
opportunities in it for young adults? If you find 
them to be few or inconsequential, somebody had 
better get busy correcting the situation before 
the church condemns itself to a future in which 
“the blind will follow the blind.” Quite often 
autocracy begets anarchy—especially in churches! 

D. In planning a program of evangelism.—Do 
you limit your evangelistic efforts to “our kind 
of people”? Or do you follow Jesus into the 
byways in search of alcoholics, drug addicts, pros- 
titutes? of laborers, clerks, mechanics? of the un- 
educated, the handicapped? 

D. By the encouragement of open discussions 
on controversial questions.—Quite often The 
Methodist Church has been criticized for its 
failure to put sufficient stress on creeds. Such peo- 
ple misunderstand our church if they attribute 
this omission to an indifference to basic Chris- 
tian beliefs. Quite the contrary; we feel these be- 
liefs matter so much each person must be left 
free to make up his own mind for his own reasons. 
So we discourage doctrinal tests primarily in 
order to encourage intellectual adventure and in- 
tegrity. 

Just as democracy outside the church presup- 
poses informed and disciplined citizens, democ- 
racy inside the church presupposes informed and 
disciplined members. We cannot have a really 
effective democracy without the encouragement 
of serious thought and open discussion. What is 
your church doing to supply people with oppor- 
tunities for such thought and discussion? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What situation prompted James’s fear of the 
triumph of partiality in the early church? 
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2. What other  antidemocratic 
plagued the early church? 

3. Discuss the relation between democracy and 
religion. What Christian doctrines have con- 
tributed most to the development of modern 
democracies? 

4. How did the early church cope with its 
antidemocratic tendencies? 

5. Name the chief threats to democracy in the 
Christian fellowship of our day. How can we cope 
with them? 


symptoms 


In CLOSING 


The New Testament speaks of the church as 
“the body of Christ,” of Christ as “head of the 
church.” As members of this body we all are 
equally dependent on him as its head. We can 
best assure the triumph of democracy in the local 
church by remembering this fact. 


p———The Group 


in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The first two Sundays in September are the last 
two lessons in the unit on “Living Our Faith.” 
Plan carefully so as to avoid overlapping. 

Central question: How can we learn to be im- 
partial in our dealings with other people? 

This central question carries out the lesson 
emphasis, “Democracy in Christian Fellowship.” 
But successful discussion requires that “other 
people” be limited. With what “other people” is 
your church most concerned? Wesley Quarterly 
follows the biblical text from James in emphasiz- 
ing distinctions based on wealth. Is your church 
class conscious? Are there few or no laboring 
men in your congregation? If so, perhaps the 
class needs this emphasis. 

It is possible, however, that the greatest need 
is for impartiality toward people of a different re- 
ligious group: Catholics, Jew, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Undoubtedly the most important out- 
group (as opposed to the in-group of your class 
and church family) in many communities is of 
another race: Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Chinese or Japanese, Negroes. 

Revised central question: A more discussible 
statement of the central question would therefore 
be: How can we learn to be Christian in our 
dealings with [name an out-group] in our com- 
munity? 

Opening the session: In James 2: 1-13, the writer 
condemns discrimination based on wealth. One 
member may read aloud verses 1-9. Then the 
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chairman, after suggesting our need for impartial 
democracy in dealings with all out-groups, may 
state the central question for discussion and turn 
the session over to the leader of the panel. 

Class procedure: Five class members should as- 
sume major responsibility for preparation and 
presentation of the lesson. The following questions 
may be used to help analyze any of the many 
possible discussion topics. These generalized ques- 
tions should be stated more specifically by panel 
members for use during the discussion: 

1. Do we show impartiality toward all groups 
in our community? What evidence do we have 
of discrimination or injustice? 

2. Why are we failing in our Christian duty to 
be impartial? Does anyone doubt that impartiality 
is our Christian duty? Why? Is our failing caused 
by lack of understanding, lack of opportunity to 
know those of the out-group, or by a tradition of 
exclusion and/or antagonism? If not these, what? 

3. What can we do to improve our relationships 
with the out-group? What changes in our own 
attitudes and actions will help establish friendly 
relations? Is it possible that changes in us will 
cause changes in members of the out-group? 

Closing the session: The chairman should be 
responsible for a brief summary of the discussion. 
Then the presiding officer, or another class mem- 
ber, may offer a prepared prayer for democracy 
in Christian fellowship, that we may be impartial 
in dealing with the fellow who lives next door 
but who does not belong to our crowd. 

Advance assignment: The program-planning 
committee should choose one of the three areas 
suggested for next Sunday’s lesson and assign re- 
sponsibilities for the symposium to three or more 
members. Also, assign someone the responsibility 
for reading the biblical passage. 


p—_From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The Christian church is not a society of inte- 
grated personalities, nor of philosophers, nor of 
mystics, nor even of good people. It is a society of 
broken personalities, of men and women with 
troubled minds, of people who know that they 
are not good. The Christian church is a society of 
sinners. It is the only society in the world, mem- 
bership in which is based upon the single qualifi- 
cation that the candidate shall be unworthy of 
membership. 

—Charles Clayton Morrison, in What Is Chris- 

tianity? Harper and Brothers. 





Dr. Putrer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 








Dr. Smrru is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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+ The woman was a little overdressed, as though 
not really accustomed to wearing clothes that ex- 
pensive. She was not a bore; she did not intrude 
herself on anyone. But she was quite definitely 
conscious of herself and alert to every accidental 
action or comment of those about her. 

When the service was over, she was shown a bit 
of courtesy by two or three, but no one showed 
any unusual interest in her. When she arrived 
home, she said, “They are a starchy crowd. Just 
because I did not wear as good clothes as some 
of the others, they gave me the cold shoulder.” 

Actually, no one had noticed that her clothes 
were not as good as theirs. The only person in the 
audience, probably, who was conscious of her 
clothes was the woman herself. 

Is that also snobbery? 


*& A young Mormon student was writing a Ph.D. 
thesis in the field of Mormon history. His pro- 
fessor said to him one time, “Do you think that 
you, being a Mormon, can be unprejudiced enough 
to write this history of the Mormon Church?” 
And the young man replied, “I think so, if you, 
being a non-Mormon, think you are unprejudiced 
enough to judge it.” 
—Gerald Kennedy. 


September 9: 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for September 2. 


Heav’n forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
—Alexander Pope, from “Essay on Man.” 





Tue Christian life was not meant to be lived in 
solitude forever nor is it suited to it. It is a social 
life. All its movements suggest and prophesy a 
brotherhood. That brotherhood of believers is the 
Christian church. 

—Phillips Brooks. 





Or a truth, men are mystically united: A 
mysterious bond of brotherhood makes all men 


one. 
—Thomas Carlyle. “Goethe’s Works,” Essays. 





Dr. CHRISMAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 


The Source of Human Conflicts 


in Action 


ea—~—The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: James 3:4-5; 4:1-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The plea for a return to New Testament Chris- 
tianity frequently stems from a romantic reading 
of the writings of the early church. Since few 
church members have been introduced to the 
complex character of early Christianity, you 
should probably begin today’s lesson with the 
recognition in the New Testament of certain limi- 
tations and imperfections in the life and faith of 
those first Christians. The Acts of the Apostles and 
First Corinthians offer firsthand evidence of such 
imperfections and limitations. 
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If you have access to The International Lesson 
Annual, read the comments by Pherigo and 
Smith. The comments in Wesley Quarterly on the 
Bible selections deserve close study. Adult Stu- 
dent treats the lesson more within the framework 
of the first century; Wesley Quarterly more with- 
in that of the twentieth. See also Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

Our lesson aim is to help men and women dis- 
cipline themselves, particularly their speech, to 
the end that destructive human conflicts may be 
avoided. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Far-reaching effects of bad human relations 
II. Causes of bad human relations 
III. The cure for bad human relations 


To BEGIN 


Most problems confronting the modern church 
had their counterparts in the Christian commun- 
ity of the first century. As indicated last Sunday, 
the elite’s clamor for favor threatened the de- 
mocracy in the church. They also had their share 
of racial, national, and ecclesiastical tensions. 
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Today’s Scripture lesson indicates that their ranks 
murdered people who claimed Christ’s name with- 
out reflecting his spirit. Cheap gossips were giving 
wings to malicious and vicious tales (James 
3:5 ff.), just as thing-hungry, popularity-courting 
Christians were undermining the gospel in their 
mad quest for possession and/or position. 

If we are disillusioned by discovering the early 
church had the same problems that plague us, we 
ought to be encouraged by two other considera- 
tions: (1) The Christians of the first century 
found in the mind and spirit of Christ the remedy 
for their ailment. (2) They swallowed the bitter 
medicine. As in the first century, so now, if we 
will follow their good example, we shall stop many 
human conflicts at their source. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Far-reaching effects of bad human relations 


At home.—An angry husband, driving madly 
down a suburban street, did not see the light 
turning at the dangerous intersection just ahead. 
Three mangled bodies were pulled from the car 
he crashed into. 

Convinced that the man was neither dull nor 
drinking, the officer questioned him closely. 
Finally he admitted the truth: 

“My wife went on a shopping spree this morn- 
ing and spent half of next month’s salary on 
clothes for herself. When I asked her why she 
did it, knowing we couldn’t afford it, she asked 
me to look for another position. Half beside my- 
self, I left home, not knowing how or when. Now 
look at what I’ve done.” All because things had 
gone wrong at home. 

In industry.—Men in business come to realize 
the high cost of bad human relations. People who 
fail in industry, whether as managers or em- 
ployees, seldom do so because of incompetence. 
They more often fail because of indifference, re- 
sentment, hate, or jealousy—in short, because of 
human relations. 

Modern business and industrial firms are more 
and more recognizing the importance of human 
relations problems in their work. If possible, 
obtain a copy of an application blank used by a 
local firm. Note the number of questions bearing 
on the applicant’s skill in human relations. If in- 
clined to doubt the importance of such questions, 
consider what might have happened if the angry 
husband mentioned above had lost control of a 
huge crane instead of an automobile. 

Among nations.—Quite often in history bad 
human relations among national leaders have pre- 
cipitated international crises. A foreigner gave me 
an illustration of the importance of good human 
relations to international health. When I asked 
him, “What do your people think of American 
films?” he answered: “We pay more attention to 
American people.” 

People tend to generalize about other nations 
on the basis of acquaintance with their citizens. 





When these acquaintances evoke hate rather than 
love, we are more easily convinced we should be 
related to them in war rather than in peace. 

Human relations can spell the difference be- 
tween war and peace. 

In the Church.— First Corinthians, chapter 11, 
describes a situation in which churchmen eat to- 
gether to their own harm. Apparently they look 
on a church supper as an opportunity to gorge 
themselves at the expense of the Christian com- 
munity. As a consequence, Paul charges, they 
multiply factions, debase the meaning of Christian 
fellowship, and, for all practical purposes, deny 
the faith. They come together, he says, “not for 
the better but for the worse” (1 Corinthians 
11:17). 

In other words, when churchmen exhibit an 
inability to get along with fellow churchmen, not 
only do they curtail their effectiveness as wit- 
nesses for Christ, at the same time they belie the 
faith and betray the church. 


II. Causes of bad human relations 


A. Immediate——Almost always a person will 
blame an unkind word or unloving deed when 
asked why he dislikes an individual. Therefore, 
despite the fact these alleged causes may more 
accurately be treated as symptoms of the root 
trouble than the trouble itself, they still need our 
careful attention. 

Thoughtless or unkind words.—“Do not speak 
evil against one another” (James 4:11), we are 
advised. Then the author of this Epistle goes on 
to say: “There is one lawgiver and judge, he who 
is able to save and to destroy. But who are you 
that you judge your neighbor?” 

Despite this condemnation against loose talk 
as assuming the role of God as judge, people keep 
on talking loosely. They never grow weary. of 
playing God—even Christians join the self-right- 
eous persecutors. It is worthy of note that “devil” 
in the original means “slanderer.” 

The Bible abounds with illustrations of strained 
relations due to careless or inconsiderate talk. 
Job’s accusers plague him with the accusation of 
serving God for some ulterior motive. Jesus’ op- 
ponents do not accuse him of evil deeds; they 
condemn him instead for the performance of good 
deeds in the power of the chief of the demons. 

The practice of such slander by religious men 
in the contemporary scene is documented in 
Ralph Lord Roy’s Apostles of Discord. Church- 
men of this type duplicate the Pharisees’ treat- 
ment of Jesus, he implies, by attributing low 
motives to Christian leaders with whom they 
disagree on questions of faith and practice. The 
tendency is to magnify the evil and minimize the 
good such persons work—in short, urging the 
masses to defame and suspect men they ought to 
love and admire. 

Just as the tongue can wreck human relations 
inside the church, so also it has voleanic power 
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“The Prodigal Son” 


outside the church. “A few rash words will set 
a family, and even a nation,” J. Bolton declared 
long ago, “by the ears. Half the lawsuits and half 
the wars have been brought about by the tongue. 
Husband and wife have separated forever, chil- 
dren have forsaken their homes, bosom friends 
have become bitter foes—all on account of fiery 
arrows shot by this powerful little member.” 
There is enough truth in this statement to ac- 
centuate the need for paying close attention to 
our use of words in conversation and in print. 
Careless or cruel deeds.—An orphaned lad be- 
came a juvenile delinquent. Aware of his des- 
perate need for a radical transformation, this lad 


church, dedicated himself to Christ, and under- 
took to practice a new mode of life. 
Unfortunately, nobody at his church seemed 
greatly interested in him. Nobody invited him 
home for a meal. Nobody encouraged him with 
a pat on the shoulder or a grip of the hand. 
Left to fight his battle alone, he lost out in the 
struggle for character and decency. He abandoned 
the church and forsook God for a career in crime. 
In 1934, after killing about twenty people, he, 
John Dillinger, Public Enemy Number One, fell 
dead just outside a suburban theater, with an 
almost unparalleled reputation among criminals. 
If people had taken a vital interest in this lad 
when his mother died, after his first stint in the 
reformatory, or even at the time of his identifica- 
tion with the church, who can say that instead of 
a feared and hunted criminal John Dillinger 
might not have become a respected and trusted 
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began attending church. Presently he joined the . 





churchman? Answer this question as we may, 
two facts seem to be indisputable: (1) People did 
not take this kind of interest in John Dillinger. 
(2) He became a savage butcher of human beings, 
untamed by fear or love. 

Such little deeds as the forced smile and friend- 
less handshake with which people greeted Dil- 
linger may be likened to the cableworm that 
pierced the Atlantic Cable, cutting off communica- 
tion between two continents. The careless or cruel 
deed can do—indeed, has done—for human rela- 
tions what the insignificant cableworm did for 
communications between Europe and North 
America. 

B. Basic.—Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student devote much more space to the basic than 
the immediate causes of human conflicts. 

Lust for things, power, or goodness.—Today’s 
lesson from the Scripture treats an unbridled 
tongue (James 3:4-5) and selfish desires (James 
4:1-12) as two chief causes of human strife. Adult 
Student deplores not so much the careless word 
or deed as the selfish preoccupation from which it 
springs. If one were not intent on pushing him- 
self ahead of others, the implication seems to be, 
he would not stoop to such speech or action 
against them. Do you agree? 

False estimate of life and its purpose.—Granted 
that when people indulge in evil speech or action 
against another they normally hope to gain there- 
by some new thing, power, or recognition, why do 
they feel the need for this additional thing, power, 
or recognition? They have not learned why we 
are here or what life is all about. This being the 
case, they can best begin their quest for better 
human relations with a restudy of the whole ques- 
tion of the meaning and purpose of human life. 


III. The cure for bad human relations 


Since bad human relations stem ultimately from 
a wrong view of life, we cannot do very much in 
the way of improving human relations until we 
help men to a clearer understanding of the pur- 
pose and meaning of human life. As seen in the 
light of the Christian faith, this involves a two- 
fold responsibility. 

A. The acceptance of others as members of 
God’s family.—The New Testament portrays the 
relationship between God and men under the 
figure of the family. Many people who address 
God as “Father” deny a family relationship with 
certain, sometimes most, of God’s children. They 
would never think of denying their participation 
in a brotherly relationship with the other sons of 
an earthly father. Why? Because parents, and 
not children, determine family relationships. 

Should we not apply this same principle in 
our attempt to discover the boundaries of human 
brotherhood? So long as we deny brotherhood 
with any of God’s children anywhere, no matter 
what the reason or excuse, “our heavenly Father” 
cannot mean God Almighty, the Lord of heaven 
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and earth. Unless we stand ready to leave at least 
part of the earth without a lord, then the men 
with whom we deny brotherhood must have some 
other “heavenly Father.” 

B. The imitation of the Father’s attitude toward 
other members of his family.—“The most charac- 
teristic feature of Jewish ethics both as principle 
and motive,” declared the great scholar, George 
F. Moore, “is the sanctification of God.” Or, to 
use scriptural language: “You shall be holy,” says 
God to Israel, “for I the Lord your God am holy” 
(Leviticus 19:2). Jesus does not set aside this 
obligation; quite the contrary, he reiterates the 
demand for the imitation of God. At the same 
time, in at least two ways he elaborates and clari- 
fies the meaning of this demand in his life and 
teaching. 

Deal with men on basis of need rather than 
merit.—The parable of the loving father (Luke 
15: 11-32) , often called the parable of the prodigal 
son, is our best brief summary of the New Testa- 
ment commentary on God’s way with men. De- 
spite the superior merit of the elder brother, the 
father kills the fatted calf in honor of his younger 
brother. Why? Because of the latter’s greater 
need for the demonstration of loving care and 
warm affection. Granted this as God’s way and 
assuming the imitation of this pattern as our 
obligation, how shall we speak of, about, with, 
and/or to the alcoholic or harlot? the “hypocrite” 
or “backslider”? 

Kill hate by kindling love——Note “Adjusting 
Personal Tensions” and “The All-Inclusive Grace 
of God” in Adult Student. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Today’s Scripture likens the tongue to a 
rudder (guides a ship) or bridle (guides a horse). 
Can you justify the use of these figures from 
subsequent religious or political history? 

2. Why may we speak of ill-advised speech and 
misconduct against our neighbors as symptoms of 
the real trouble? What is the real trouble? Whose 
trouble is it? 

3. Why is it good business for modern industry 
to invest so much in human relations? 

4. Name the Christian principles on which we 
must base our efforts in the hope of improving 
human relations. 

5. What did the life and teaching of Jesus add 
to the Jewish demand for the imitation of God? 

6. What bearing does this contribution have on 
our approach to crime and juvenile delinquency? 
to international relations? to interracial tensions? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to relate the story of Dr. Sam 
Kelly as an illustration of the power of Christian 
love to chase cruel hate. (This is a summary of 
Elizabeth Goudge’s account of Dr. Kelly in the 
novel Green Dolphin Street.) When Dr. Kelly’s 
science proved unequal to the disease of the son 


of this South Sea Island chieftain, the island 
custom called for his death. After some delibera- 
tion, the chief’s advisers decided they would hurl 
him from the top of a high cliff to the rocky crags 
and sea below. 

All along the route on the way to the cliff, the 
best buddy of the deceased, Tiki, hurled taunts at 
Dr. Kelly, charging him with fear and cowardice. 
“You ...do not die for the honor of your gods, 
Tiki,’ Dr. Kelly answered him, “because your 
gods have never died for you. Death tests love, 
and the love that stands the test is the greatest 
treasure in the world.” 

With these words, after the islanders grant the 
devout missionary’s last request by untying his 
hands, he leaps to his death on the rocks below. 
So ends the story of Dr. Kelly—that is, almost! 

Why “almost”? Because of the following words 
two soldiers addressed to Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke, 
after hearing him tell Dr. Kelly’s story: “We’ve 
been on that island, and it’s the most Christian 
place we’ve ever been. On the top of that barren 
cliff now stands a rude cross. . . . And the chief- 
tain... . is Tiki.” 

Dr. Kelly reduced the conflicts on this South 
Sea Island. How did he do it? By kindling a love 
that brought peace into human relations because 
it put purpose into human life. 


p__The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” , 


Advance preparation: Your class may discuss 
“The Sources of Human Conflict” with emphasis 
on (1) family, (2) economic, or (3) international 
relationships, but scarcely on all three at once. 
True, some principles apply to all areas, but mak- 
ing application to all three at once will be con- 
fusing. Choose one area for emphasis and make 
the necessary assignments well in advance. 

Central question: What can Christians do about 
human conflicts in labor-management relations? 
(Or substitute “within the family” or “between 
rival nations.’’) 

Opening the session: James 4:1-12 would make 
a good opening. To prepare for this reading, a 
class member should study the entire book (only 
five chapters), see the meaning of the verses in 
perspective, read the interpretations from Wesley 
Quarterly, and practice reading the passage aloud. 

Class procedure: Three members may divide 
responsibility for different phases of the problem. 
Divide available time among these three (seven 
to ten minutes each), reserving at least five min- 
utes at the end for general participation. 

1. What are the causes for human conflict (in 
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the area chosen for discussion) ? Wesley Quarter- 
ly offers general suggestions as a starting point 
for this speaker’s thinking. Adult Student sug- 
gests these causes underlying many of our human 
conflicts: (1) desire for possessions, (2) jealousy, 
(3) conceit, (4) sense of insecurity. 

2. On what principles should the solution to 
our conflicts be based? Wesley Quarterly suggests 
these principles as part, at least, of the Christian 
answer to conflict: (1) recognize the bit of God in 
each of us; (2) recognize and draw on the help 
God provides for us; (3) look at ourselves through 
the eyes of God rather than through our own; (4) 
see others through the eyes of God. 

This assignment is not easy. It can easily de- 
generate into a series of vague and meaningless 
platitudes unless the principles are stated in 
down-to-earth language and applied to the par- 
ticular problem under discussion. Avoid, how- 
ever, doing the job of the last speaker. 

3. What specific actions can we as Christians 
take to minimize human conflict in the area under 
discussion? Neither Wesley Quarterly nor Adult 
Student offers much help to this speaker. He is 
“on his own” in his search for specific actions and 
activities Christian people and Christian organiza- 
tions can take to reduce human conflict. 

If possible, the speakers in the symposium 
should meet during the preceding week with the 
chairman of the program-planning committee and 
the person presiding over the session. Advance 
planning, and even a practice discussion, will do 
much to make this a profitable session. 

Closing the session: Pray for divine guidance in 
our efforts to eliminate the sources of human 
conflict. 

Advance assignment: Next week begins a new 
unit. Ask one class member to preside over all 
three sessions, perhaps someone on the program- 
planning committee who has not yet assumed that 
responsibility. Four participants will be needed 
for specific assignments in the symposium for 
September 16. Be sure all members know the 
topic (“If Jesus came to our town... .”) so that 
they can be thinking about the subject during 
the week. 





Our Next Unit 


On October 7 we will begin a new unit 
in our Bible study, “Great Passages of the 
Bible.” For October four significant and 
familiar passages have been selected from 
the Old Testament. 

The weekly topics are: 


October 7: In the Beginning, God 
October 14: Ten Laws of Life 

October 21: God’s Command to Teach 
October 28: The Lord Is My Shepherd 











[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& A man complained that he had but one talent. 
“What is that talent?” asked an interested friend. 
“The talent of criticism.” “Well,” advised the 
friend, “I should suggest that you do with that 
talent what the man of one talent in the parable 
did. Criticism may be useful when mixed with 
other talents, but those whose only ability is to 
criticize might as well be buried, talent and all.” 


’ When President Davis of the Confederacy 
asked Robert E. Lee for his opinion of General 
Whiting, Lee said that Whiting was an exception- 
ally qualified man. A friend protested to Lee, 
saying, “Don’t you know what unkind things 
Whiting has been saying about you?” “I under- 
stand,” Lee said, “but the president desired to 
know my opinion of Whiting, not Whiting’s 
opinion of me.” 


* In 1918, near the end of the First World War. 
an American bishop said that it was his judgment 
that we were near the end of the war. Later at 
his hotel he met a woman who had heard his 
sermon. “I hope the war will not end so soon,” 
she said. “My husband is making a million dollars 
a month in munitions.” “Madame,” said the 
bishop, “you deserve a special hell built for you.” 
—Costen J. Harrell, The Way of the Transgressor. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 


Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 





These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for September 9. 


WE have made great progress in the manufacture 
of false teeth, silk stockings and automobile tires; 
but we have made little progress in the Christian 
art of living together. 

—Frank Fagerburg. 





WE have become so naturalized in our insanities 

of hate and competition and unbrotherliness and 

injustice that we are afraid of the sanity of love 

and co-operation and brotherhood and justice. 
—E. Stanley Jones. 





It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 
—Henry D. Thoreau, Walden. 





An unbridled tongue is the worst of diseases. 
—tEuripides, Orestes. 


International Lesson Series 
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UNIT XIII: OBTAINING THE REWARDS OF FAITH 


September 16: 





Christ Speaks to His Churches 


oa—-The Leader 


in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Revelation 1:9-11, 17-18; 3:14-22. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a three-lesson unit on “Ob- 
taining the Rewards of Faith.” This series indi- 
cates some of the benefits in store for Christians 
who, when the enemy storms the Church of 
Jesus Christ, take refuge in the household of 
faith, ready to count all things loss for the knowl- 
edge of Christ as Savior and Lord. This assurance 
enabled many early Christians to participate with 
Christ in victory over death. 

Charles M. Laymon, in The International Les- 
son Annual, says that “a reward is unworthy only 
if it is selfish.” But what kind of reward is un- 
selfish? This is the question for this unit. 

Besides Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Daily Bible Lessons, read The International Les- 
son Annual on today’s lesson, especially the sec- 
tion on “Exploring the Bible Text” by Pherigo. 
The article “Why Not Read the Last 18 Pages?” 
on page 5 will be helpful in preparing this lesson. 
Read the chapter on Revelation in a book such 
as Goodspeed’s The Story of the Bible (see page 
14). With this introduction in mind, read through 
the whole of Revelation at one sitting, preferably 
in the Revised Standard Version. 

To help adults cultivate awareness of Christ’s 
presence and thus to become more vital Christians 
is the aim of this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The threat of death 
II. The assurance of life 
III. The price of victory 


To BrEcIn 


The title of this lesson suggests that Christ may 
speak differently to different churches, depending 
on their character and special need. One extreme 
appears in the warning addressed to the church 
at Laodicea (see especially Revelation 3:14-22); 


the other in the promise of “the crown of life” to 
the church at Smyrna (2:8-11). 

Read these two passages aloud as illustrations 
of ways in which Christ might address himself 
to modern churches. The question, Which ap- 
proach would Christ adopt in writing the churches 
of “Suburbia”? might provoke an interesting dis- 
cussion. Then have the class consider this one: 
What would Christ say in a letter to churches 
behind the iron curtain? 

Ask two or three interested students to write 
letters, in imitation of Christ’s words to the 
churches at Smyrna and Laodicea, to modern 
churches of these types. If possible, have at least 
one of these people read his letters at the opening 
of next Sunday’s session. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The threat of death 


The letters to the seven churches reflect a 
critical situation, with internal and external perils. 
Immorality and complacency threaten them from 
within, imperial condemnation and ruthless perse- 
cution from without. 

Ancient tradition dates this persecution toward 
the end of the reign of Emperor Domitian (81-96). 
This sovereign followed the blasphemous example 
of some of his predecessors and ordered the use 
of his image as an object of worship. Then he 
threatened all nonconformists with death. 

Christians met this challenge in different ways. 
Lacking the courage for martyrdom, many ex- 
ceeded the requirements of the emperor’s demand 
and abandoned the church with no intention of 
ever returning to it. Others with “tongue in 
cheek” openly conformed, though secretly remain- 
ing members of the Christian community. 

Critical alike of cowardice and hypocrisy as 
Christian solutions to this problem, some Chris- 
tians refused to render unto Caesar the tribute 
due God. These were the Church, and they saved 
it for the gospel. They recognized both the utter 
impossibility and ultimate folly of acknowledging 
the authority of the state in the realm of the spirit. 

The author of Revelation writes as one who has 
felt the lash of the Roman whip. Patmos, the place 
from which he writes, appears to have been a 
penal colony to which Rome sent un-co-operative 
Christians. Verse 9 of the first chapter hints that 
the Empire turned some Christians, including this 
New Testament writer, into slave laborers. 

However, instead of succumbing to Roman coer- 
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cion, John cites his own persecution in support of 
his summons for unswerving and uncompromising 
allegiance to God in Christ. 

Despite Domitian’s decree, so John seems to be 
saying, “business as usual” seems to be the order 
of the day among the Christians of Laodicea. 
Doubtless they failed to see any connection be- 
tween the realms of Christ and Caesar, religion 
and economics, or belief and practice. 

Having dealt Christ the final insult—condemned 
him to the area of the irrelevant—they cannot un- 
derstand how John can see such a huge mountain 
in Domitian’s little molehill. “If only churchmen 
like John would stop meddling in politics,” they 
doubtless assure themselves, “then Christians 
would not be staring death in the face.” 

“You are so right,” John would very probably 
answer, “for then churchmen would no longer be 
Christians.” Christians like John were not half 
so close to,death as the Christians of Laodicea. 
Better that men should be dead to Rome than 
deaf to God. The difference between the Laodi- 
ceans and John is a very subtle one. Whereas he 
sees the threat of death but does not fear it, they 
fear the threat of death but cannot see it. 


John on the Isle of Patmos 


Artist: Gustave Dore A. R. Simons 





See Wesley Quarterly on “A Modern Letter.” 
Note the quotation from Luccock. 


II. The assurance of life 


The author of Revelation in the role of God’s 
messenger proclaims a message of encouragement. 
He counters the threat of physical death on earth 
with the assurance of eternal life in heaven. 

The writer’s declaration of assurance appropri- 
ates three ideas commonly shared by Christians 
of earlier times: (1) The return of Christ to 
earth is just around the corner. (2) When he 
comes, he will act as God’s agent of judgment and 
deliverance, wreaking vengeance on proud pagans 
and bringing peace and joy to loyal believers. (3) 
His appearance will begin a new era, with Christ’s 
kingdom of saints coming into their own and 
their opponents going to destruction. 

Doubtless no less assurance could have stemmed 
the rising tide of doubt of that day. Only God 
could cope with such great powers as ruthless 
Rome and the temptation to despair. 

If the manner of God’s deliverance seems at 
times a little exaggerated, surely Revelation is 
absolutely right in its insistence on the final ne- 
cessity of God’s deliverance. “Its lurid pictures of 
the outpouring of God’s wrath were not realized,” 
says H. T. Andrews, “but its promise of divine 
succour and help for the stricken church was 
abundantly fulfilled.” 

“Jesus Throws a Life Line” (Adult Student) 
discusses the character of John’s promise to Chris- 
tians who remain “faithful unto death.” 


III. The price of victory 


_ The message of Revelation offers little encour- 
agement to the faint of heart or the weak of will. 
Although the living Christ shall most assuredly 
win the final victory, only those shall share in its 
fruits who partake of its risks. There are no 
gains, John believes, without pains. 

As a matter of fact, John’s description of the 
fearful punishment in store for the faithless has 
prompted some to question the Christian char- 
acter of the Book of Revelation. John’s notion of 
judgment does not suggest divine vengeance or 
caprice. God does not arbitrarily inflict judgment 
on men; they bring it on themselves. They force 
God’s hand by their failure to bear daily witness 
to the gospel of love, loyalty, and obedience. 

John does permit a somewhat one-sided em- 
phasis to fall on the reality and severity of divine 
judgment. But this does not alter the equally im- 
portant fact that there is much truth in John’s 
position. God confronts man with a demand for 
decision from which there is neither escape nor 
reprieve. And until man decides for God, he can- 
not know the joys of heaven now or later. 

In typical prophetic fashion John confronts 
men with the solemn reminder: God’s time is 
now! With the God of all creation and the Lord 
of all history at our elbow, challenging us in his 

















eternal now, the alarm for decision has sounded. 

When men do not feel the power of divine judg- 
ment as this kind of terrible presence, usually 
they have a good reason for not doing so. In all 
probability they have never accepted Christ’s 
invitation in Revelation 3:20. In short, they have 
not learned from Christ that God’s compassionate 
love for the sinner implies an uncompromising 
condemnation of sin. 

As we read the New Testament, we meet those 
who have learned from Christ. Zacchaeus, who 
had successfully defended himself against the 
criticism of other men, found himself defenseless 
before the purity of Jesus. When Jesus spoke to 
him, though his words carried the promise of 
salvation, Zacchaeus could not refrain from self- 
condemnation (Luke 19:8). 

Zacchaeus had learned from his encounter with 
Jesus that one cannot experience the love of God 
without hearing the judgment of God on sin. 

Let us call Christ’s speech to his churches God’s 
word of love, if we dare, but may we not fail to 
see in it God’s word of judgment. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does the modern world offer any parallel to 
the situation in which Christians found themselves 
in Domitian’s reign? Where? 

2. What value does the message of Revelation 
have for our day? 

3. What emphases in contemporary Christianity 
remind you of the life of the church in Laodicea? 
By what steps can we curb this threat? 

4. By what credentials does John justify his 
proclamation of judgment? 

5. Does Christianity stand in danger of becom- 
ing too sentimental? How can we avoid this 
danger if we continue to make love central in our 
proclamation of the gospel? 


In CLOSING 


The last of the Questions for Discussion pro- 
vides a closing for today’s session. See Luke’s 
version of a meeting of Simon Peter with Jesus. 
“Depart from me,” he cries, “for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord” (Luke 5:8). Who, standing in the 
presence of the love that chose rather to die than 
go contrary to the will of God, can say less? 


s———The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


The work of the quarter closes with three les- 
sons on “Obtaining the Rewards of Faith.” All 


are based on Revelation, a difficult book of the 
Bible to understand. Each member of the class 
should plan to read the entire book during the 
series. 

Objective of the unit: Renewal of our personal 
faith. 

Objective of the session: Each member should 
come to feel the presence of God as the most im- 
portant influence in everyday conduct. 

Advance preparation: Four members have spe- 
cific assignments in the symposium-discussion. All 
members should, however, be prepared to partici- 
pate in the forum period. 

Central question: If Christ came to our town, 
what changes would his presence bring? 

Opening the session: Have one class member 
read aloud Revelation 3: 14-22. 

Procedure for the symposium: Give two thirds 
of the period to the planned symposium, reserving 
the remainder for unplanned open forum. Be sure 
that no participant monopolizes the time. 

Divide the time for the symposium—say twenty 
minutes—among four members for short talks 
answering different aspects of the central ques- 
tion. These are only suggestions; the program- 
planning committee may have more fruitful ideas. 
(1) What changes would Christ’s presence bring 
if he came to visit our house? (2) Came to work 
in our business? (3) Participated in our com- 
munity activities? (4) Participated in our govern- 
ment (city, county, state) ? 

This theme is not uncommon in our literature. 
One of the best-known examples is In His Steps, 
by Charles Sheldon. Participants should, however, 
beware of too great reliance on this or any other 
source. The more specific these talks are in rela- 
tion to one local community, the better. 

Forum period: Save ten minutes for an open 
forum. Encourage class members to bring out 
points neglected in the symposium. What are the 
most important changes that would be brought 
about by Christ’s presence in the community? 

Closing the session: Appoint one member to 
serve as a recording secretary. Let him sit, listen, 
take notes, and prepare a summary report for the 
conclusion of the session. 

Advance assignment: Arrange for a recording 
of the Messiah, together with phonographic equip- 
ment for its use. Be sure to check the recording 
speed, outlets, and extension cord. 

Ask two members to prepare the biblical selec- 
tion for next Sunday, one to read and the other 
to interpret unusual phrases (as “white robes” 
and “palm branches” in Revelation 7:9). 

Ask each member to come next Sunday pre- 
pared to help answer the question, What are the 
functions, the purposes, and the goals of the 
Christian Church? 

Ask all class members to bring a brief unsigned 
description of heaven and the heavenly life. These 
are to be collected September 23 for use Septem- 
ber 30. 
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re——From Literature and Life 





[Quotes for the Lesson 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Inacertain city the newspapers had uncovered 
a series of outrages which had aroused the people. 
Fifteen civic-minded citizens organized them- 
selves, determined to clean up the mess. 

When their committee called upon the pastor 
and a select committee of a leading church to 
present the matter and solicit moral support, they 
were heard patiently. But in the end they were 
told, “This church has friends in both camps. We 
can hardly be expected to take a position.” 

Thus the leaders of hundreds of citizens be- 
trayed their fellow citizens and their Lord. 


’ I well remember those times when, as a the- 
ological student at the University of Chicago, I 
paused to listen as the chapel’s great carillon 
played a medley of vesper hymns. One needed 
to concentrate or the street noises would drown 
out the music of faith. In much the same way the 
voice of Jesus is lost in the babble of the world’s 
confusing tongues if we do not pause to concen- 
trate on his words. Yet when we listen, his voice 
sounds clearly above the tumult. 
—John B. Schlarb. 


Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for September 16. 


LET me always remember that it is not the amount 
of religion I have, but the amount which I use 
that determines my religious position and char- 
acter. 

—Alexander Maclaren. 





CHRISTIANITY is not a soporific, but something ter- 
rific, lonely, explosive, world-shattering. ... What 
tomorrow will be depends on whether Christianity 
remains a thing to be debated, or a life to be lived. 
—Frederick Keller Stamm, If This Be Religion. 
The John Day Company. 





Tue church is a humanitarian body, a servant of 
the human race. Jesus was a lover of human 
beings, irrespective of their conditions or rela- 
tions, and his church is bound to show good-will 
toward all. There are three classes which must be 
ever close to the church’s heart because they are 
dear to the heart of Jesus,—the sick, the poor, the 
forsaken. 

—Charles E. Jefferson, The Building of the 

Church. The Macmillan Company. 


September 23: A Vision of the 


Church Victorious 


in Action 


eo—~The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Revelation 7:9-17; 11: 15-19. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s Scripture features one of the most 
beautiful and best-known passages of the Bible, 
a passage from which many Christians derive 
their concept of heaven. 

John used highly figurative language, with 
many symbols borrowed from Jewish literature. 
If you feel the need of help in understanding 
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the meaning of the symbols John uses, read 
Pherigo in “Exploring the Bible Text” in The 
International Lesson Annual, 1956; “The Bible 
Explained” in Wesley Quarterly; and The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, page 1380 f. 

If at all possible, consult Smith’s commentary 
in The International Lesson Annual. See also 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly and Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

Our aim today is to increase the faith of adults 
in the ultimate victory of the church and the 
kingdom of God. 

If the teaching outline suggested below does 
not appeal to you, prepare one of your own. Only 
be sure to write it out in full, well in advance of 
your presentation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


Introduction: The setting of the “Vision of the 
Church Victorious” 
I. Make-up of membership 


International Lesson Series 











II. Qualifications for membership 

III. Anticipation of membership 

A. Source of encouragement in face of oppo- 
sition 

B. Source of hope in face of persecution 


To BEGIN 


Christian refusal to participate in emperor wor- 
ship brought retaliatory measures from all strata 
of Roman society. Petty officers and the under- 
privileged masses joined the battle against the 
Christians. Many people justified their action on 
the basis of the consequences of the spread of 
Christianity. For example, unscrupulous traders 
resented the way Christians robbed them of 
prospective customers. 

“These Christians,” many people complained, 
“don’t treat religion as a matter of custom or 
convention, like us Romans. They interpret re- 
ligion as a matter of conscience and loyalty to 
God. They’re a bunch of ‘kill-joys’ and ‘sticks-in- 
the-mud.’ Besides, they’re traitors.” 

When Christians threatened the unity of the 
state with their courageous defiance of the im- 
perial decree, Rome gave them ample opportunity 
to choose between Christ and Caesar. Many of 
them chose Christ. “You may slay us indeed,” 
they declared with Justin Martyr, “but you can- 
not hurt us.” 

John penned Revelation in the hope of inspiring 
general resistance to Roman tyranny. Driven by 
a passionate desire to strengthen the weak and 
comfort the sorrowing, he resorted to visions as 
a literary device for communicating his message. 
His veiled allusions serve the double function of 
misleading unsolicited censors and filling mem- 
bers of his audience with renewed zeal and quick- 
ened courage. ; 

Translating John’s symbolism into everyday 
prose, it amounts to a bold assertion of the ulti- 
mate triumph of the right and the final bliss of 
the righteous because of what God shall do in 
their behalf. Powerful Rome had brought the 
church to the brink of extinction. Only the cat- 
astrophic interference of God could offer any 
ground for hope. 

Unawed by Rome’s might, John turns his own 
confidence in God into an assertion of God’s early 
intervention in history. God shall follow up the 
destruction of this world and its evil rulers with 
the assembly in his presence of “a great multi- 
tude...” 


How To PRrocEED 
I. Make-up of membership 


Note especially the fine discussion of this point 
in Wesley Quarterly under “The Universal 
Church.” The apparent limitation of the redeemed 
community in 7:4-8 must not be construed as a 
contradiction of the innumerable multitude de- 
scribed in verse 9. The 144,000 of “the sealed,” 
12,000 from each of Israel’s twelve tribes, signified 
























































the completeness of Old Israel according to the 
flesh. John, looking on the Church as the New 
Israel after the spirit, cannot envision for it any- 
thing less than complete redemption and restora- 
tion. 

Under no circumstances, therefore, should we 
employ John’s magic number as proof of the 
limitation of salvation to a certain group or num- 
ber of people, for he intends it as a symbol of 
hope for all Christians. 


II. Qualification for membership 


John does not offer in 7:9 an unconditional 
promise to Christians. Just as he addresses his 
message to Christians in the hope of inspiring 
faithfulness, so he limits his promise of “white 
robes” to those who remain faithful through “the 
great tribulation” (7:13-14). The opposites of the 
three chief evils, lukewarmness, compromise, and 
apostasy, for which he rebukes certain Asia Minor 
churches constitute the content of his understand- 
ing of faithfulness. 

“T know your works,” he writes the Laodiceans, 
“you are neither cold nor hot” (Revelation 3:15). 
The Laodiceans prided themselves on their com- 
fortable middle-of-the-road position. Proud of 
their status, they preferred rather to straddle the 
fence than take their stand on either one side or 
the other. Anxious not to irritate either Caesar 
or Christ, they saw no reason for having to choose 
between the two. John deplored their lukewarm- 
ness in face of the church’s need for passion. 

“But I have a few things against you,” John 
says in his letter to the Pergamum church, “you 
have some there ... who taught... the sons of 








The Colosseum in Rome, showing the arena with the 
cross erected in memory of the Christian martyrs who 


died there. 
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Israel, that they might eat food sacrificed to idols 
and practice immorality” (2:14). This charge 
carries with it no accusation of outright denial, 
but that of compromise between Christianity and 
the state religion. 

Rome stood ready to accept such compromise. 
Her emperors had no compunction against the 
worship of other gods by their subjects so long 
as they accorded them divine status. They looked 
on this demand as a sort of oath of allegiance to 
the state. The discharge of this oath involved 
acknowledgment of the lordship of Caesar and 
the burning of incense to the emperor. Because 
of their numerical and social position, the Jews 
of the Empire had been granted exemption from 
these requirements. Christians enjoyed neither a 
privileged position nor special exemption. 

“So,” many of them must have said, “what’s a 
little incense in comparison with a human life? 
Why court trouble by refusing participation in the 
social life of the city because of a little immoral- 
ity?” John’s answer to such questions can be 
summarized as follows: “The church must not 
lower the standard; either it must conquer the 
imperial idolatry or be itself destroyed.” 1 John 
can see no place in Christianity for the man who 
puts loyalty to God on a level with loyalty to the 
state. 

Note the account of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s de- 
fiance of Hitler in Adult Student. His story illus- 
trates John’s feeling that, when confronted by a 
tyrant’s demand for deification, a Christian cannot 
compromise. 

Only “he who conquers shall be clad thus in 
white garments” (3:5), John plainly teaches. 
Only they can qualify for membership in the 
victorious Church who resist the temptation to 
indifference and compromise. Only the passionate 
and forthright followers of Christ can expect to 
find their names in “the book of life.” 


III. Anticipation of membership 


Despite Caesar’s temporary advances, John 
clung to his faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
Church. Be sure to point out that, just as antici- 
pation of membership in this Church became to 
John a source of encouragement and hope, so it 
can and should become to us a source of encour- 
agement and hope. — 

A. Source of encouragement in face of opposing 
majority.—Sir Walter Moberly says that Chris- 
tians must learn to work with non-Christians who, 
despite their inability to join us in the recital of 
the Apostles’ Creed, stand ready to join us in the 
battle for human rights. “Alone they [Christians] 
are a minority,” he declares, “but with such allies 
[non-Christian humanitarians] they may often be 
a majority.” 

May not churchmen, overwhelmed and dis- 
couraged by the sheer size of the opposition to 
Christian answers to the perplexing problems of 


1F. Betram Clogg, in The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abing- 
don Press. 
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race and nation, rejoice in the knowledge that 
behind and before them stand the triumphant 
hosts of the Church victorious, swelling their little 
minority into a vigorous majority? See Smith’s 
discussion of this point on page 325 of The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual. 

B. Source of hope in face of persecution.— 
Hitler boasted: “I tell you... , if I wanted to, I 
could destroy the church in a few years. It is 
hollow and false and rotten . . . One little push 
and the whole flimsy structure would collapse.” 

If Martin Niemoller had heard Hitler make 
this boast, he might well have replied, as did 
Theodore Beza to another monarch who threat- 
ened to manhandle the church: “Sire, it belongs, 
in truth, to the church of God in the name of 
which I address you, to suffer blows, not to strike 
them. But... let it be your pleasure to remember 
that the church is an anvil which has worn out 
many a hammer.” 

“A vision of the Church victorious” saved John 
from despair in the face of Roman persecution, 
braced Beza for his courageous defiance of the 
King of Navarre’s threats, and steeled Niemoller 
for the attack of Nazi stooges. 

As in their case, so in ours, “a vision of the 
Church victorious” can become a mighty source 
for the renewal of hope and courage. For no 
matter whether the powerful opposition merely 
outnumbers us or puts teeth into surly threats 
against us, by the power of this vision we, too, 
can become conquerors through Christ who 
strengthens us. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does the author of Revelation resort to 
the use of veiled language? 

2. Does John’s use of specific numbers in con- 
nection with the triumphant church have a de- 
limiting intention? 

3. Against what specific temptations does John 
seek to effect deliverance? 

4. Discuss the elements of character that would 
meet the demands of John’s view of the ideal 
Christian. 

5. In what ways can a vision of the triumphant 
Church serve modern Christians? Discuss. 


In CLOSING 


Note the discussion in Adult Student of the 
challenge with which contemplation of the Church 
triumphant confronts the Church militant. The 
case of the mayor’s race (“Your Vote”) illustrates 
the kind of demand this challenge makes on us in 
a society much more favorable to Christianity 
than that of imperial Rome. Our faith in the glori- 
fied Church may help us meet this challenge. 
Note the suggestion in Wesley Quarterly of the 
possibility of two-way traffic on the bridge be- 
tween the encompassing “cloud of witnesses” and 
the church as we know it. 
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p__The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose of the session: To discuss the goals of 
the Christian Church. 

Opening the session: One member should read 
the entire biblical selection for the day (Revela- 
tion 7:9-17; 11:15-19) while another describes 
the setting and interprets the meaning of the 
selection. See “The Bible Explained” in Wesley 
Quarterly for all three sessions of this unit. 

Advance preparation: Unless each member as- 
sumes personal responsibility for participating 
in the session, this will not be a fruitful class pe- 
riod. Each member need not take any specified 
length of time, but each should make some con- 
tribution to the thinking of the group. 

No two classes will respond equally to this type 
of session. A few might find it necessary to give 
primary responsibility to a panel of seven or eight 
members and let them carry most of the load. 

On the other hand, some groups are genuine 
“self-starters.” Probably most groups will get 
going if given a little time, a “starter” or two, 
and encouragement from an unhurried, receptive 
chairman. The planning committee may want 
to “prime the pump” by arranging for two or 
three class members to lead off in response to the 
chairman’s invitation. 

Classroom procedure: After the biblical selec- 
tion, the chairman may put the question for dis- 
cussion to the group: What are the goals of the 
Christian Church? What are its functions, its 
purposes, its reason for existence? 

The attitude of the chairman can do more to 
encourage or choke off group participation than 
any other single factor. Nothing repels people 
and discourages speaking faster than a chairman 
who seems to doubt that any worth-while ideas 
can emerge from this motley group. There is no 
need to overpraise unimportant contributions, but 
the effort of participation should be rewarded with 
at least a smile and a “Thank you.” 

The chairman must not be afraid of silence. 
If members are thinking about what has just 
been said or what the next point should be, 
silences can be productive and rewarding. Only 
when waiting periods are prolonged or over- 
frequent do group members get lost on their 
own thought sidetracks. If digression occurs— 
and it is virtually inevitable—the chairman 
should steer the discussion gently but firmly back 
to the main track. 

Closing the session: The chairman, or a record- 


ing secretary, should summarize briefly. Perhaps 
a dittoed summary could be distributed next 
Sunday for each member’s notebook. 

Be sure to save time for the Messiah. It 
would, of course, be impossible to play the entire 
oratorio. Choose carefully the selection to be 
played, perhaps the memory verse for the day 
(Revelation 11:15). After the recording, have a 
minute or two of silent meditation. The chairman 
may then close the session formally with a brief 
prayer or informally by rising and shaking hands 
with the participants. 

Advance assignment: At this session the pro- 
gram-planning committee should arrange to col- 
lect the brief unsigned descriptions of heaven 
and the heavenly life. Turn these over to a panel 
of four including, if possible, a minister or some- 
one with theological or philosophical training. 
Also make the reading and introductory assign- 
ments for next Sunday’s lesson on “The Great 
Invitation.” 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A university youth group wished to present 
a convincing portrait of the Christian Church. 
Making the rounds of the fraternities, sororities, 
rooming houses, and clubs in the neighborhood, 
they found students from twenty-eight nations. 
Many of them were Christians. Under the leader- 
ship of one of the students, they learned to sing 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” each one 
singing in his own tongue. 

Those who heard them declared afterward 
that it was one of the most impressive Christian 
anthems they had ever heard. 

John saw the vision of a new earth where all 
men would be Christians and yet remain of 
whatever nation they might come. 


*& “They had washed their robes.” These are 
thrilling words. 

They had refused to pay homage to Caesar as 
a god. Therefore, they had been compelled to 
buy their food in back alleys at twice the market 
price because no regular merchant dared sell 
them supplies. They had met in secret and 
heartened one another in the hours of their ex- 
tremity. They had stood helplessly by while 
scoundrels had despoiled them, for no court would 
hear their cases. They had worked at the most 
menial tasks, under cruel, pagan taskmasters, 
because others dared not employ them. They 
had suffered every indignity without complaint 
because they followed the example of their Lord. 

What a robe washing they had passed through! 
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m———Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for September 23. 


A CONGREGATION, however small, in which God 
has His habitation because each member is 
builded on Christ and all are builded together 
is a center of divine power and can turn a com- 
munity upside down and set it right side up; and 
no other group, however large, can do anything 
of the sort. 

—Henry Sloan Coffin, In a Day of Social Re- 

building. Yale University Press. 1918. 


In spite of its acknowledged weaknesses, the 
church is the noblest institution that has ever 
been founded on this earth for the promulgation 
of spiritual ideals and their application to life. 
No other institution of any character can compete 
with it in the earnest and inspiring loyalty it 
has created and sustained in its members. 
—S. Parkes Cadman. 





A Famous king appointed a man... to say every 
day to him, “Philip, remember thou art mortal,” 
lest he forget: his kinship with the earth. But 
doesn’t every person need another daily whisper 
in his ears, “Remember, thou art immortal,” lest 
he forget his kinship with eternity? 

—J. Wallace Hamilton, in Horns and Halos in 

Human Nature, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


September 30: The Great Invitation 


p—__The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Revelation 22:1-5, 8-9, 16-21. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last in a three-lesson unit on “Ob- 
taining the Rewards of Faith.” The aim of this 
unit has been threefold: to renew our acquaint- 
ance with the perils faced by the followers of 
Jesus in the reign of Domitian; to take a close 
look at the fortitude they displayed in the face of 
persecution and death; and to suggest some re- 
quirements, with emphasis on the individual’s 
personal responsibility, for helping effect a closer 
relationship between the faith of the Church 
triumphant and that of the Church militant. 

The aim of this lesson is to lead adults to 
accept the great invitation to eternal life. 

The materials available for your preparation 
include the comments in Wesley Quarterly, Adult 
Student, Daily Bible Lessons, and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. If you feel the need for 
additional help, consult a commentary, such as 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary, on Revelation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Nature of the invitation 
II. Grounds for acceptance 
A. Belief in the triumph of justice 
B. Worship of a Christlike God 
III. The “R.S.V.P.” 
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To BEGIN 


“Man knows nothing truly he has not learned 
from experience,” one writer has asserted. 
Granted the truth of the assertion, we would 
have to say that man knows nothing of the New 
Jerusalem. Therefore, as indicated in Adult 
Student, we have no real alternative to the use of 
figurative language in this connection. Wesley 
Quarterly even hints that John’s imagery might 
have been very different if he had been incar- 
cerated in Alaska and not on the island of Patmos. 
You might want to speculate on just what he 
might have written under such circumstances. 

This does not mean, however, that we have 
any good reason for doubting the reality of 
eternal life. Indeed, after the skeptic has voiced 
his protest, we still have as good ground for hold- 
ing on to our faith in the “blessed life” as John 
and others did in contending for it in the first 
place. 


How To PRocEEp 

I. Nature of the invitation 

Few people in history have been more sinned 
against than the Jews. Time and again powerful 
forces have arisen to contest their right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of God. One of the most 
celebrated of these challenges belongs to the pe- 
riod of Syrian domination of Judea. Spearheading 
the persecution was the Seleucid king of Syria, 
Antiochus Epiphanes IV (175-163 B.c.). 

Antiochus sought to impose Greek culture and 
religion on all his subjects. Many Jews openly 
resisted his efforts to sabotage their religion. 
Determined to rid his empire of these subversive 
religious fanatics, Antiochus ordered all Jews to 
offer sacrifices on heathen altars. Then he ap- 
pointed spies to report to Syrian authorities the 
names of all nonconforming Jews. 
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by Julius Schmid 


The hope of the Jews during the early years of 
this struggle centered in the power of God rather 
than in the armies of men. The Book of Daniel 
reflects the attitude of pious Jews during those 
years. Convinced that divine intervention alone 
could save God’s people, the author called for 
unswerving loyalty to the religion of his ancestors. 
He grounds his challenge in the wisdom and 
power of God. He interprets history as the unfold- 
ing of a divine purpose, which will soon come to 
climax in the supernatural conquest of the 
Seleucid empire. God will establish on earth his 
everlasting Kingdom with the Jewish nation as 
his agent. 

Wesley Quarterly contrasts the above hope 
with that offered by John. Prepare a list of the 
similarities and differences between these two 
hopes. Be sure to note the absence in Revelation 
of any nationalistic note. Blood has nothing to 
do with one’s place on John’s invitation list; he 
respects no other qualifying factors than saving 
faith and transformed character. 


II. Grounds for acceptance 


Modern man has little difficulty in understand- 
ing John’s delivery of “The Great Invitation.” 
Reared in an age in which greater emphasis falls 
on matters of fact than matters of faith, he’s 
much more likely to ask the Christian, Why 
should anybody accept the invitation? 

Practically all Christians have at some time 
or other put this question to themselves. But two 
of the oldest answers are still unshakable. 





We worship a God who is Christlike. 





Three Lions 


A. Belief in the triumph of justice —Even dic- 
tators dare not ignore the power of this belief. 
They know full well that, if they are to succeed 
in promoting injustice, they must first dress it 
up in the disguise of justice. 

Let the ideal of justice be undermined, and 
gone is our last hope for a decent and orderly 
society. Yet none of us would venture the opinion 
that ours is a just world. We remember all too 
vividly the manner in which tyrants so recently 
and so ruthlessly drained the blood of life from 
some of our choicest young people. By no stretch 
of the imagination can we defend that as an act 
of justice. 

But we still cling to the ideal of justice with 
unyielding tenacity. That is not to say that we are 
blind to the hard facts of life. Our eyes have been 
opened to the futility of resting the case for 
justice in the goodness of man. Our only real 
hope for the triumph of justice lies in an affirma- 
tive answer to that old question: Will not the 
Judge of all the earth do right? 

Let’s face it! The doom of justice has been 
sealed if we are not able to answer this question 
in some such words as the following: Yes, the 
Judge of all the earth shall do right. In a world 
beset with whim and torn with great uncertainty, 
that is one thing on which you can always count! 

We offer no apology for this belief. How else 
could one worshiping the God of the Christian 
faith believe? Certainly, no decent father—least 
of all a heavenly Father—able to deliver his chil- 
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dren from such a cruel fate, would abandon 
them to the demons of -injustice. 

We believe in the life eternal, for we cannot 
escape the conviction that the Judge of all the 
earth both can and will do right by the children 
of men. Even death cannot block his determina- 
tion to see that, at least, Wrong shall be on the 
scaffold and Right on the throne. 

Just as we cannot affirm our faith in God 
without believing in the final victory of justice, 
so we cannot proclaim our faith in the ultimate 
triumph of justice without recognizing that only 
a future life can insure it. 

B. Worship of a Christlike God.—A more sat- 
isfying Christian answer lies in our belief in a 
Christlike God. If worship of such a God puts 
meaning into life, it also puts hope into death. 
Why do we not believe that death has the last 
word? Because we cannot believe that life is a 
hike down a blind alley. And why are we not 
able thus to view life? Because we have beheld 
the likeness of the Father in the life of the Son. 

As we think of Jesus as the key to understand- 
ing life, so we regard him as the key to under- 
standing death. By bringing us a fresh and new 
picture of the heart of our Father, “Christ Jesus, 
. . . abolished death and brought life and im- 
mortality to light” (2 Timothy 1:10). 

A good God cannot be cruel. A Christlike 
Father cannot stir hopes only to still them, create 
ambition only to crucify it, kindle love only to kill 
it, dispense life only to destroy it, possess chil- 
dren only to purge them. 

Never have the saints of the Church worshiped 
at the shrine of such a God. Never have they 
been able to view God as one able to mock man 
with false hopes or blow out life as though it 
were a mere candle. They have always been able 
to see through “the valley of the shadow” a 
world of life on the other side, and to say with 
the apostles to the Gentiles: “The sting of death 
is sin, . . . But thanks to God, who gives us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Co- 
rinthians 15: 56-57). 


Ill. The “R.S.V.P.” 


John’s version of “The Great Invitation” offers 
slight encouragement to those who misinterpret 
it to mean that God will pay off regardless of 
whether man pays up. He limits his promise of 
life eternal to those who open the door at Christ’s 
knock. Those who do not open the door and 
crown him Lord of life, so John believes, have 
no reason to rejoice in the Lord’s victory over 
death. See the fine discussion in Wesley Quarterly 
(“Eternal Life” and “R.S.V.P.”) of the kind of 
difference that assurance of eternal life ought 
to make in the here and now. See the parable 
on the last judgment in Matthew 25:31-46 as 
one possible version of an acceptable “R.S.V.P.” 
to “The Great Invitation.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare the nature of the hope for the 
future one finds in Daniel with that John out- 
lines in Revelation. 

2. Why does the belief in the final triumph 
of justice practically require belief in eternal 
life? 

3. Does John’s hope for the future offer any 
encouragement to so-called “rice Christians’? 
Why not? 

4. What kind of language does John employ 
in his description of heaven? Why? 

5. Why should Christians not become too con- 
cerned about the precise details of heaven? Does 
such concern betray a lack of real faith? 


In CLOSING 


The followers of Jesus who took refuge in the 
catacombs during the great Roman persecutions 
illustrate the transforming power of the Chris- 
tian belief in eternal life. Seldom has any people 
ever been so hounded or persecuted. Their places 
of worship were underground caves; they could 
not find any other safe place to proclaim their 
faith in Christ. Even there they were sometimes 
hounded and persecuted. They had every reason 
to despair, yet they did not despair. They rocked 
jails with midnight singing. Though always no 
more than a step away from death, they bom- 
barded their neighbors with the promise of life. 

One man became interested in this claim. He 
decided to examine the inscriptions made by the 
followers of our Lord on the walls of the cata- 
combs in which some 200,000 were buried. He 
was amazed when he failed to discover even one 
inscription of lament. Instead he found inscrip- 
tions like that which the Lees, Christians of 
Calcutta, had carved in memory of their six chil- 
dren, all of whom were buried alive in a landslide. 
It read: “Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


me——The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: What do we mean by heaven 
and the heavenly life? 

Opening the session: Make one member of the 
class responsible for the historical setting of 
the lesson from the Bible. Consult Wesley Quar- 
terly and other sources. After his presentation, 
another may read Revelation 22. Let a third 
member assume responsibility for pointing out, 
with the help of Wesley Quarterly and other com- 
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mentaries, the hidden meanings of words and 
phrases in the chapter. His explanation should 
integrate smoothly with the reading to make a 
single unit. This will require joint preparation. 

Advance preparation: Well before this Sunday 
a panel of four should go over the statements on 
heaven submitted by class members. These an- 
swers may be arranged in whatever orderly 
manner the panel thinks best and read to the 
class with appropriate introductory and transi- 
tional comments. Panel members should be care- 
ful, whatever their own conceptions of heaven 
and the heavenly life, to present the ideas of 
class members objectively and with a genuine 
attempt at understanding and appreciation. Cut- 
ting may be necessary to avoid duplication or 
excessive length. 

Classroom procedure: After the introduction 
dealing with the Bible passage from Revelation, 
panel members should have most of the remain- 
ing time to present their report. Let each person 
be responsible for certain basic ideas in the class 
descriptions. Perhaps heaven and heavenly life 
can, at least for purposes of the report, be 
separated. Ideas may be stated in the words of 
class members or paraphrased by panel members. 
Where an idea is shared by several or many 
class members, the panel would do well to bring 
out that fact. 

For instance, Wesley Quarterly emphasizes 
Jesus’ interpretation of eternal life as a continuing 
process starting here on earth and continuing 
without interruption through the change men 
call death. How many class members include 
that idea? What is their wording and how much 
do they emphasize the concept? 

General participation: Since our concepts of 
heaven and the heavenly life are an important 
part of our Christian philosophy, each class mem- 
ber should come prepared to take notes and to 
write for his permanent notebook a new and 
improved description. 

After the panel, give the class a few minutes 
to look over their notes and to comment on the 
lesson. What emphasis (or emphases) were they 
surprised to find in the report? What did they 
feel was omitted or slighted? They should be 
impersonal in these comments, since the panel 
was charged only to present a summary of in- 
dividual statements. 

Closing the session: The chairman of the pro- 
gram-planning committee should have five min- 
utes for a review of the current quarter’s study of 
faith: its foundations, the problems of living our 
faith, and the rewards of the Church victorious. 
He may at the same time preview the work of the 
next quarter. 

Advance assignment: Next month a thirteen- 
session unit on “Great Passages of the Bible” be- 
gins. See that a program committee meets to plan 
for this unit. Encourage the students to read the 
lesson from the Bible and from their periodical. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ A middle-aged man, father of a family, said 
to his pastor one day, “I wish you would talk 
to my wife and assure her that I am not as bad 
as she thinks I am. Tell her that I am sorry I 
have treated her so carelessly.” To which the 
pastor replied, “But you will see her before I will, 
why not tell her yourself?” 

This husband’s mistaken idea was similar to 
one many people have in thinking that a middle- 
man can reach God more easily than they. But 
all the saints, priests, and ecclesiastics stand aside 
when a penitent man cries out to the forgiving 
God. In the presence of Christ we are all alike. 
No one can get closer to the heart of God than 
he who cries, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


’& William R. Harper, onetime president of the 
University of Chicago, on his deathbed prayed: 
“May there be for me a life beyond this life; 
and in that life may there be work to do, tasks 
to accomplish. If in any way a soul has been 
injured or a friend hurt, may the harm be over- 
come if it is possible.” 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ments for September 30. 


“Att things are yours.” The world of nature 
and the world of man, the fleeting present and the 
uncharted future; life with its joy, death with 
its mystery; all these are gifts of God to you and 
to me for our enlightenment, for our discipline, 
and for our happiness. All these may be ours if we 
have eyes to see, hearts to desire, and hands out- 
stretched to take what is offered to us by our 
Father Who is in heaven. 

—William Adams Brown, Finding God in a 

New World. Harper and Brothers. 





ALL we can know is what we who make up man- 
kind ought to do and not to do to bring about 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. And that 
we all know. And we need only each begin to 
do what we ought to do; we need only each live 
with all the light that is in us to bring about at 
once the promised Kingdom of God to which 
every man’s heart is yearning. 
—Ralph W. Sockman, The Highway of God. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


With this lesson we begin a new unit of five 
lessons on “Some Christian Classics for Every 
Man” in which we will study certain significant 
Christian writings and the men who produced 
them. Scanning these lessons in Adult Student 
will help you place this one in proper relation- 
ship to the rest of the series. 

This first lesson deals with Augustine’s Book 
of Confessions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Augustine was one of the greatest fathers of 
the church. He did much to formulate the 
thought and action of the Christian movement 
in the latter part of the fourth century and early 
part of the fifth. A brilliant and colorful figure, 
his influence upon the church is still felt. Al- 
though his written works number no less than 
two hundred volumes, this lesson is based on 
his famous Confessions. 

It is important that you read first the students’ 
material in Adult Student, including the daily 
Bible readings. Master the main facts of Au- 
gustine’s life and become familiar with some of 
his great beliefs, for which the Teaching Outline 
can serve as a framework. Relate these materials 
to the Bible readings, for Augustine was truly a 
“man of God’s choosing.” 

Read selections from Confessions. (See list 
on page 36.) Make a list of passages that strike 
you as significant, and analyze why they are “liv- 
ing thoughts.” 

In any church history you will find supple- 
mentary material on the life of Augustine. 





Dr. SmirH is dean-registrar of Bethune-Cookman College. 
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September 2: 
My Contemporary— 
Bishop of Hippo 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Who was Augustine? 
II. His mind and heart 
III. The Confessions—his spiritual life 
IV. The Confessions—his beliefs: 
A. Creation 
B. God seeking man 
C. Sin 
D. Surrender of the will 
V. We learn from Augustine 


To BEGIN 


Call attention to the fact that men of profound 
religious experiences through the ages have 
written about their insights and discoveries in 
the realm of truth. Get the class to help you 
name some of these individuals who came to 
know God and then wrote about it: David, Isaiah, 
Luke, John, and Paul. Have not others, since 
Bible days, had deep spiritual insights? 

Indicate that selected instances of writings of 
great spiritual depth will be studied during the 
next five weeks. Stress that each of these arises 
from contact with profound religious truth and 
becomes the property of every Christian. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Who was Augustine? 


Wicke introduces Augustine as a great father 
of the church who was responsible for many of 
our familiar sayings. You might share some from 
your own reading of the Confessions. Then place 
Augustine in the stream of Christian history. 

Augustine was born in the year 354 at Tagaste, 
Africa. His mother was a woman of simple Chris- 
tian faith; his father was a pagan. The lad’s early 
youth was idle, dissipated, and incontinent. He 
was the constant concern of his mother’s prayers. 
When he was nineteen he became a Manichean 
—a believer in a form of Persian dualism which 
taught that a man’s body is a product of the 
Kingdom of Darkness but that his soul springs 
from the Kingdom of Light. He clung to this 
religious philosophy for ten years. During this 
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period he taught rhetoric and grammar at Tagaste, 
Carthage, and Rome. 

In 383 Augustine moved to Milan where he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric. By the ser- 
mons of Bishop Ambrose and the arguments of 
two pious men, he was converted in 386. 

Augustine began studying Christian theology 
and immersed his mind in the writings of Paul. 
Baptised and ordained, he was appointed joint 
bishop of Hippo in 396. He died in 430, after spend- 
ing much time and effort in defending Chris- 
tianity against heretical ideas. 


II. His mind and heart 


The genius of Augustine must be seen against 
the background of his time. A brilliant young 
teacher interested in truth, he found himself at 
last in the will of Christ. Doubtless he was aware, 
since the careless days of his youth, of the con- 
flict between the spiritual and the material, dram- 
atized in the Manichean philosophy. 

The old Roman pagan power was waning. 
When Christianity came to his attention in the 
virile preaching of Ambrose, Augustine embraced 
the gospel that his mother had prayed he would 
some day make his own. 

Point out that Augustine found intellectual 
strength in this religion to challenge his mind, 
and he found also the virtues of honesty, humility, 
and courage to stir his heart. Note the “moral up- 
heaval” which accompanied the intellectual de- 
cision. Compare this with the conversion of Paul 
(Acts 9:1-8), and refer to Paul’s statement in 
Romans 7: 21-25. 


III. The Confessions—his spiritual life 


In this book Augustine shares with us the deep 
drama of the inner struggle involved in his con- 
version (compare John 3:1-15). This shows that 
men of even the greatest intellectual attainment 
must still face the moral question. 

The fathers of the church were the brains of 
the pagan world spiritually as well as intellec- 
tually converted. This is a winning combination 
for Christ: intellectual power and moral victory. 

Show how the acceptance of Christ brings even 
a proud, brilliant teacher to grips with such ques- 
tions as fundamental honesty—for example, the 
matter of the stolen pears. (Compare 1 Corin- 
thians 1:18-20.) This is the story of how, through 
the grace of Christ, a “bright” man became good. 
His life was cleansed, and God could use him and 
his brilliant talents in a high office in the church. 


IV. The Confessions—his beliefs 


Remind the class that in the Confessions Au- 
gustine’s account of his spiritual life and his 
exposition of Christianity are intertwined. Should 
it not be so? 

The Confessions is a classic of Christian ex- 
perience as well as of literature. It was inevitable 
that a scholarly mind such as Augustine’s would 


attempt to give an exposition of the Christian 
faith which he experienced. Further, he lived in 
a time when that faith had to be defined to dis- 
tinguish it from the false ideas being preached 
by heretics. 

A. Creation.—All thinking people wonder at 
some time about the origin of the world. Au- 
gustine accepts the biblical doctrine that God 
made the world and all that is in it, including 
ourselves. Realization that we belong to God 
and that God is present in those who believe is 
fundamental to the faith of Christian people. 

Emphasize that this is a basic essential in the 
spiritual life of Augustine—he realized his life 
belonged to his Creator and that God was con- 
cerned with what he did with it. 

B. God seeking man.—Augustine describes 
man as restless until he finds God. Further, he 
suggests that God seeks man (compare Francis 
Thompson’s poem, “The Hound of Heaven”). 

Get the class to point out ways that they be- 
lieve God has made it possible for men who seek 
him to find him. Relate the preaching by Ambrose 
and the prayers of Augustine’s mother to this 
thought. Was not God at work here? And was he 
not back of Augustine’s earlier search for a satis- 
factory philosophy, leading him from pagan think- 
ing into Christian faith? 

Refer to the poetic beauty and religious rap- 
ture of the passages in the Confessions wherein 
Augustine describes his “finding” God only to dis- 
cover that God has been seeking him! 

C. Sin.—Return to the pear-stealing incident. 
Why does Augustine make so much of it? Is 
he not hoping to get an explanation for sin? Note 
the reference to the “lust to thieve” which ex- 
pressed itself in evil companionship. Does not 
Augustine point out, though, that the responsi- 
bility for sin is individual or personal? Refer 
again to the deep-rooted urge or “lust” to sin that 
seems to be a part of our nature; cite Romans 
7: 14-20. Emphasize the possibility of victory over 
sin through faith in Christ, the secret Augustine 
learned. 

Analyze sin still further as a lack of wholeness 
or completeness. Jesus said, “Be perfect” (Mat- 
thew 5:48), which is to say, perfectly developed, 
fully rounded—not lopsided in spiritual accom- 
plishment. The love of God “rounds one out.” 
Compare 1 Timothy 1:5. 

Contrast this idea of full spiritual development 
in all directions with the narrowness of self-love 
and pride. Pride destroys the ability to do God’s 
will; it is the making of a god of oneself. Augus- 
tine saw pride as a great sin. 

D. Surrender of the will—Augustine had to 
learn the glory of full surrender. Contrast the 
cautious note in his earlier prayers with the full 
consecration of his later devotion. 

It has been said that in a classic you read 
your own story. So with all great religious writ- 
ing. In the story of man’s fall in the Garden of 
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Eden we read of our own weakness in the face 
of temptation. It is not as Milton said, “In Adam’s 
fall we sinn’d all.” We are not guilty because he 
sinned; we are guilty because we sin as he did! 

Edwin Lewis has said that even as there is 
a Garden of Eden in every man’s experience so 
there ought to be a Garden of Gethsemane in 
the heart of each of us. There ought to be a place 
in life where we kneel down and say, “Not my 
will be done, but Thine.” There must be at last 
a full surrender to God. Augustine had to do 
this in order to render full service; so do we all. 
In the light of this, review the story of Augustine’s 
experience under the fig tree. 


V. We learn from Augustine 


Summarize some lessons from Augustine’s life: 

1. Through pagan wisdom men may be led to 
Christ. 

2. A mother’s prayers may at last be answered, 
even after her death. Augustine, who rejected the 
simple pious Christian faith of his mother was, 
nonetheless, led to Christ; he became a brilliant 
bishop, a “church father.” 

3. God can use the talents any man con- 
secrates to Him, but his conversion must be spir- 
itual and moral as well as intellectual. 

4. God’s wisdom is greater than any man’s 
ability to understand it, and His ways are beyond 
comprehension. 

5. When one finds God, he rejoices to learn 
that God has been seeking him. When one realizes 
he belongs to God and surrenders his will to 
Him, he can serve Him fully and gladly. 

6. Our struggles with evil lusts and desires are 
shared with the greatest of the saints. We can 
find the way to victory through Christ as they did. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should every Christian know some- 
thing about great thinkers and writers of the past? 

2. Why do Christians of all denominations look 
to Augustine? Which of his ideas are typically 
Protestant? 

3. Which characteristics of Augustine’s life ap- 
peal to you most? Why? 

4, What traits of character do you see in Au- 
gustine that we can all embrace? 

5. Why did Augustine write the Confessions? 
Why has this work survived the years? 

6. In what ways do you think Augustine’s writ- 
ings would be different if he were living now 
and writing for our age? 

7. Point out illustrations of other individuals 
whom God chose and whose talents he used as 
spiritual resources for the church. 

8. Compare Augustine’s life with Paul’s. 

9. Try to put the main point of the Confessions 
in a sentence or two, as though replying to some- 
one who asked you about its significance. 

10. Why is the Confessions considered a “Chris- 
tian classic”? 
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In CLOSING 


In discussion with the class, try to discover and 
briefly describe the “secret” of Augustine’s life 
and Christian experience as related in the Con- 
fessions. Point out that he wrote to share it 
with us and his work lives in every age where 
others have a measure of Christian experience. 


p——The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to introduce 
the unit of “Some Christian Classics for Every 
Man” and to lead adults in a consideration and 
discussion of some of Augustine’s teachings. 

The purpose of the whole unit is to lead adults 
to be aware of and to evaluate for themselves 
certain ideas and teachings of outstanding Chris- 
tians in various periods. It is hoped that those 
taking part in the discussions may gain some un- 
derstanding of the development of Christian ideas 
and formulate their own basic philosophies in 
light of these teachings and their own experience. 

Preparation: Read the material in Adult Stu- 
dent and the suggested Scripture passages care- 
fully. As you read, mark the passages quoted 
from Augustine. Also read as much as you have 
time for from the works of Augustine, especially 
the Confessions, Books II, III, and X, which are 
the ones quoted from by Wicke in the students’ 
material. (See page 36 for resources.) 

If you do not have a copy of the Confessions, 
read again the passages in Adult Student which 
you marked. Think them over and decide which 
ones are most meaningful to you. Which ones do 
you think your students will find the most sig- 
nificant? Are some of them not plain in their 
meaning? Are there some which appeal especially 
to you? Reread the passages until you are fairly 
familiar with them. 

Keep your lesson plans in this unit flexible. 
The comments, questions, and observations of 
your students should largely determine the em- 
phasis and the issues to be discussed at greatest 
length. 

You can question your students to bring out 
discussion, but it is not up to you to interpret 
the material for them. This is very important. 
It is much more important that the students read, 
interpret, and think for themselves than that 
they be taught someone’s else ideas and teachings. 
This approach may be difficult for you (especially 
if you have been accustomed to being an authority 
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in your class), but remember that in this unit 
you are directing discussion. 

To begin: The class members, who should have 
previously read the first lesson, already know a 
little about the content of the unit. Begin, then, 
by outlining the purpose of the course. Stress 
the fact that the aim of this unit is not to teach 
dogma or doctrine with absolute authority but 
rather simply to show some ideas of some out- 
standing Christians. Explain to the group that you 
are not going to interpret these ideas to them. 
The members are going to talk over the main 
ideas, their meaning to the men who wrote them, 
their significance for us, why we agree or dis- 
agree with them, and our own thinking on the 
issues involved. 

If your class is not accustomed to this type of 
discussion, point out the importance of contribu- 
tions by each person. Mention also the necessity 
for sincerity and respect for the opinions of 
others, no matter how much they may differ from 
our own. Have the class seated around a table 
or in a circle. Allow everyone to speak as he 
wishes without recognition from you, but be sure 
that only one person talks at once. 

To proceed: Ask the students which selections 
they found significant, interesting, difficult, or 
controversial. When someone suggests a passage, 
ask him to read it and then to make his comment 
or ask his question. Give others an opportunity 
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to carry on from there. If they do not, ask the 
person to elaborate a little on what he means by 
his comment. If he said something was difficult 
to understand, ask others what they think that 
passage means. If someone expresses doubt about 
some of the statements, ask him why he doubts 
them, and why he thinks we are justified in hold- 
ing opinions differing from those of Augustine. 

The students should carry on with further 
questions and comments. But if the discussion 
bogs down, ask someone else to read and com- 
ment on a quotation. You can be prepared to ask 
the relationship between various passages and 
thus cover most of the main ones given. 

Do remember, however, that you are not to 
answer the questions as an authority. If someone 
asks you a question directly, refer it to the group. 
After several of the members have expressed 
themselves, if they ask your opinion, you may 
give it but only as a group member, not as a 
final word. 

In closing: When the time is almost up, you 
again take the floor and summarize the main 
ideas brought out in the discussion. Your closing 
prayer may be for greater understanding of the 
Christian insights Augustine has shared with us. 

Between sessions: Ask the students to read 
the Adult Student material carefully, jotting 
down questions or comments in the margin as 
they read. 


A Rock From Which We Were Hewn 


m——"The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The 
Group in Action” will have additional sugges- 
tions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read carefully the material in Adult Student 
on this, the second lesson in the unit, “Some 
Christian Classics for Every Man.” Pay particu- 
lar attention to the story of Law’s life and the 
extent of the influence of his writings. 

Mark or make notes of quotations in Adult 
Student from William Law’s A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life. Fix in your mind those 
quotations which seem to speak especially to you 
and to the needs of your class. Read the Bible 
selections and note their relation to the lesson. 


More material on Law’s life may be obtained 
from an encyclopedia. You may also wish to read 
up on Wesley’s life. Read as much of Law’s vol- 
ume as possible in order to get the flavor of his 
thought. (See page 36.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Who was William Law? 
II. His “act of conscience” 
III. A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
IV. Sincerity in religion 
V. Holiness 
VI. Practical suggestions 


To BEGIN 


Remind the class of the description of a classic 
as the story of universal experience—a book in 
which one reads something of his own experience. 
Emphasize that such religious writing arises out 
of certain spiritual experiences on the part of 
the author. 

Indicate that today we are to consider another 
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great life that produced a Christian masterpiece. 
Here we may find an answer to the prevalent 
question of our time concerning the satisfactions 
of life: mental peace, spiritual assurance, and 
moral certainty. 

Briefly set the framework of the time, place, 
and facts of the life of William Law (see Adult 
Student). Make clear who William Law was. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Who was William Law? 


Place Law in the eighteenth century with John 
and Charles Wesley. He was a part of that in- 
tensely serious search for holy life. Make refer- 
ence to the extent of his influence, touching upon 
the Wesleys, Samuel Johnson, and Edward Gib- 
bon, author of that important history, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Law lived in Gib- 
bon’s home for years. This illustrates how one 
man through another may influence a broad area 
of thought and action. 

Important also is Law’s contribution to the ex- 
perience of John Wesley, founder of Methodism. 
Winchester, in his biography of Wesley, says that 
Wesley regarded William Law “as his spiritual 
advisor.” 


II. His “act of conscience” 


At this point refer to the Bible reading, Micah 
6: 6-8. Show how such conviction must have been 
in the mind of Law when he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to King George I. Get the 
class to react to this as “a strong act of con- 
science.” What does it show about Law’s charac- 





Resources * 


Augustine, Book of Confessions. Pocket 
Books Inc. (C 27 Cardinal Edition). 
35 cents. 


William Law, A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. Everyman’s Library (Standard 
Edition), E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.65. 

John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. Standard 
Publishing Company. 75 cents. 

Fyodor M. Dostoevsky, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Modern Library (G 36), Random 
House. $1.45. 

“Living Selections From the Great Devo- 
tional Classics,” The Upper Room. 15 cents 
each; $1.00 for ten (may be assorted): 
Selections From Augustine 
Selections From the Writings of John 

Bunyan 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 
by William Law 

Introduction to Five Spiritual Classics (in- 
cludes Augustine and William Law); 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
65 cents. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing. House 
serving your territory. 
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ter and the absoluteness of his convictions? Refer 
also to John 8:1-11 and Jesus’ calm courage as 
he faced the consequences of his own conscien- 
tious action. This is a good point to draw attention 
to Law’s words: “. . . that same education had 
been miserably lost if I had not learnt to fear 
something more than misfortunes.” 

Raise the question with the class, Should not 
education give one a sense of the true values 
of life and help one live unafraid? The informed 
Christian should be liberated from fear and be 
able to live by principle. 


III. A Sertous Catt To A Devout AND Hoty LIFE 


This volume and one titled A Practical Treatise 
on Christian Perfection are the most popular of 
Law’s works. You should point out that the “act 
of conscience” discussed above lies back of these 
classical writings. Law’s experience was a pro- 
found search for what was right, holy, good. Sug- 
gest that he was not concerned with mere con- 
formity but rather with what was his personal, 
fundamental religious duty. 


IV. Sincerity in religion 


In developing this main theme of sincerity 
in religion, you might wish to describe the intense, 
almost agonizing seriousness of his search for 
genuineness. 

The hymn, “Thou Hidden Love of God,” ! de- 
scribes this search of the soul for freedom in 
the will of God. Compare the prayer at the end 
of the first stanza with Augustine’s prayer as 
recorded in his Confessions. 

Enlarge upon the idea that Law, Wesley, and 
all men of good conscience react against sham 
and hypocrisy in religion. Recall to the class the 
substance of the teachings of Jesus on this sub- 
ject. Refer to the Sermon on the Mount, espe- 
cially Matthew 6. Note the reference to “hypo- 
crites” in Matthew 6:2. In ancient Greece actors 
were known as hypocrites: this was a respectable 
profession. Jesus applied this term to those in 
religion who “play a part” and pretend to be 
what they are not. 

Religion is not to be merely the performance 
of a ritual, a ceremony or the giving of charity. 
True religion involves the making of one’s own 
life into the temple of worship and service. (See 
1 Corinthians 3:16-23.) 

Ask the class if hypocrisy in religion was 
limited to the times of Jesus and William Law. 
How do we get involved in this game of double- 
mindedness and duplicity of soul? Is it not due to 
weakness of character, lack of full surrender 
to God, and uncertainty of conviction? Do we not 
ourselves dislike many of the things we do? 

As in all great literature, these universal hu- 
man characteristics are portrayed in personages 
in the Call (see Adult Student). Suggest that 
some of these remind us of people we know, but 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 375. 
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ask if they also remind anyone of himself. To 
find oneself mirrored in this writing is to know 
the Call as a classic: and to have discovered one- 
self, too! No wonder William Law made such an 
impression upon the anxiously searching Wesley! 


V. Holiness 


Abram Lipsky states that John Wesley “caught 
the infection of holiness” from William Law. 
He continues: “Law’s Christian Perfection and 
Serious Call, especially, had made a deep im- 
pression upon him. Law’s writings had convinced 
him that it was impossible to be half a Christian!”? 

Recall, from the lesson in Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, the idea of “being perfect” in the sense 
of developing the full roundness of the Christian 
personality. Relate this to Wesley’s and Law’s 
concept of holiness. Point out that “holiness” 
does not mean that one cannot sin. It means that 
one wishes to learn to love God so perfectly 
that he will not want to sin. It is the desire for a 
completely spiritual life. 

This was an important concept in the whole 
early Methodist movement. Men and women who 
sincerely wanted a more satisfying spiritual life 
turned to this search for holiness and perfection. 
However, you should take pains to define this 
ideal as distinct from the false concept that the 
Christian cannot sin. 

William R. Cannon helps us at this point: 
“Duty, for Wesley as for Law, was... the sub- 
limest word; and his one aim was to love and 
obey God with all his strength.” # 

The religious convictions and practices of 
Wesley and of Law and of others may seem to us 
to be severe and austere. But they, in their burn- 
ing sincerity for a holy life, would rather subject 
themselves to this sort of religious discipline than 
to fall into empty worship and careless living. 


VI. Practical suggestions 


Make reference to Law’s recommendation of 
regular, daily periods of devotion. Comment and 
enlarge upon the importance of this. Note that 
the Call suggests early morning, noon, evening, 
and again before retiring. 

Ask the class to recall the times of day when 
the Scriptures tell us Jesus prayed. Point out 
that he found it helpful and sustaining to main- 
tain periodic occasions of prayer although he was 
the Son of God. Observe how such periods of 
prayer and meditation serve to shut out the 
world and its cares and prevent their getting a 
permanent grip on us. 

It would be helpful to have someone read to 
the class some selected verses from John 17. Com- 
ment on how, in this prayer, Jesus is able to bring 
about the blending of his will and person with 
those of his Father and how this helps him in 
giving his life as a sacrifice. This kind of prac- 


oe John Wesley: A Portrait by Abram Lipsky. Simon & Schuster, 


* The Theology of John Wesley by William R. Cannon. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1946. 





Painting by Frank I. Salisbury 
Wesley was influenced by William Law. 


tical religion makes for the holiness of life for 
which William Law strove. 

Christian stewardship is another way of attain- 
ing the holy life. Read Matthew 19:23-30 and 
Luke 16:1-13 for help on this matter. In John 
17 we see Jesus viewing his whole life as a matter 
of stewardship. This is what we are expected to’ 
do, and it is joy and reward enough to do it: 
to obey God, to give ourselves to him. Only the 
hypocrites look for reward, and they receive 
the praise of men. 

Our duty to serve God and to do his will with- 
out other reason or satisfaction than that he is 
our God is beautifully stated in “I'll Praise My 
Maker While I’ve Breath.” 4 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare the Confessions and the Call; how 
are they alike in aim? 

2. Wicke called Augustine his “contemporary.” 
Why? Is William Law also his contemporary? 
Why? 

3. If Law were writing his Call today, against 
what evils would he warn us? 

4. Do you think that sham and hypocrisy are 
less prevalent in religion today than in Law’s 
time? Why? 

5. Is “holiness” as defined in the lesson pos- 
sible today? If so, how could one hope to attain 
this high level of spiritual life? 

6. In what respect is it important that, as Wicke 
points out, William Law’s own life was good? 

7. List the values of the technique of several 
regular devotional periods each day as a means 
to a holy life. What other ways are there to enrich 
one’s spiritual life? 


4 The Methodist Hymnal, 513. 
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8. Why does Wicke speak of William Law as 
“A Rock From Which We Were Hewn”? 

9. Why is A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life a “Christian classic”? 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class to tell you what impressed them 
most about William Law, his life and work. Get 
them to fix in mind at least one of the quotations 
from the Call—one, perhaps, they feel they would 
like to adopt as a sort of life motto, serving as 
their call to holy living. 

Stress in closing that the retaining of such an 
ideal is good but it must be sought after daily. 
Constantly keeping it before them may help them 
practice a devout and holy life. 


r———The Group in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to lead adults 
to consider some of the ideas and teachings of 
William Law, particularly those expressed in 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. In 
the light of those ideas the group should rethink 
and evaluate their own ideas, motives, and con- 
duct as Christians. 

Preparation: Read carefully the material in 
Adult Student, again marking the quotations 
from the author being considered, this time, Wil- 
liam Law. You may jot in the margin the various 
topics on which he is quoted. If you can get a 
copy of A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
scan through it and read in the sections discussed 
by Wicke as much as you have time for. (See 
page 36 for sources.) 

To begin: If you have some members present 
who were not there last Sunday, review briefly 
the purpose and method of this unit. 

If your students have read the material (and 
they should by all means have done so), it 
should not be necessary for you to do more than 
ask, What did you find in the book for the day 
that you would like to discuss? 

If, however, there are some who have not read 
it or if the group is a little slow about getting into 
discussion, you may spend a short time recalling 
some of the persons influenced by Law. Mention 
particularly John Wesley. Outline his life. Then 
ask your question, Which of the ideas of William 
Law seemed interesting, helpful, or controversial 
to you? 

How to proceed: This may be all the priming 
the group will need. Don’t forget that your func- 
tion is to lead the group to think together about 
the ideas of William Law. Remember, too, that 
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the group need not accept William Law as an 
authority. They have as much right to question 
his methods and conclusions as they have to ques- 
tion one another. 

If you need to inject questions beyond those 
of clarification, some such as these may keep 
your discussion going (not necessarily in this 
order): 

What do you think Law meant in the quota- 
tion, beginning “that all worldly attainments” 
(page 46 in Adult Student)? What does it mean 
“rightly to know” and “heartily worship and adore 
the great God”? What did it seem to mean to 
Law? Do you think it means the same thing to 
us? If not, in what ways do we interpret it 
differently? 

Which of the characters described seemed in- 
teresting to you? Which seemed most real? Which 
one represented a problem you understand per- 
sonally? Do these characters represent problems 
of our own day? How? 

Do you think that our religion lays upon us 
rules and restraints, pain and trouble? Do you 
think there may be danger of formalizing Chris- 
tianity into a set of rules to be kept rather than 
a way of life full of abundant experience? What 
“pain and trouble” has Christianity cost us? Do 
you think it should cost us more? What is the 
relation of Christianity to trouble? 

What is Law’s idea about stewardship? How 
can our money be a means of doing good? How 
can we judge what are “vain and unreasonable 
desires” and what are legitimate needs? 

What is Law’s idea of a good Christian? Do you 
agree with him? How can one receive “wisdom 
from God”? What are “right judgments of the 
nature and value of things”? What does it mean 
to “Exercise . . . holy and heavenly affection”? 

What do you think of Law’s practical rules? 
Do you agree that Christians ought to get up 
early? Do you think his suggestions for the day’s 
living would work today? What advantages might 
there be in regular devotional habits such as 
those suggested by Law? Why should we pray 
for others? 

Do you think Law puts too much emphasis 
on rules and regulations? Is he too concerned 
with renouncing things in order to be a Christian? 

In closing: Summarize the discussion, point- 
ing out the main teachings of Law and what the 
group thought about them and their own Chris- 
tian living and ideas as influenced by Law. Recall 
that Law lived up to his own teachings. The clos- 
ing prayer may be determined by the ideas 
brought out in the discussion as most significant 
and important. 

Between sessions: Ask the students to be sure 
to read the Adult Student material carefully and 
also, if they have time, to look over Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Ask one person to be responsible for 
giving a brief summary of the story of Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
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A Road Over Which Many Traveled 


e=—=—The Leader in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This third lesson in the unit, “Some Christian 
Classics for Every Man,” deals with John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Go over the daily Bible readings with care. 
Read and digest the material in Adult Student 
and relate it in your thinking with the passages 
from the Scriptures. 

Pilgrim’s Progress is a story most of us have 
read at some time in our lives. Yet, in prepara- 
tion for this lesson, you should read it through 
again. Make notes of passages that you would like 
to share with the class. (See page 36 for sources.) 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Interest in Bunyan 
II. Outward facts of his life 
III. Grace Abounding—spiritual autobiography 
IV. Pilgrim’s Progress—traveler’s handbook 
V. Summary 


To BEGIN 


Begin teaching this lesson by reference to the 
fact that most of us have read Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Benjamin Franklin tells in his Auto- 
biography that he read this work as a child. Later 
he learned it had been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe, having been more gen- 
erally read than any other book except the Bible. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Interest in Bunyan 


Turn at once to the current interest in Bunyan. 
Stress the fact that Bunyan appeals to people of 
all ages and in every age. Now raise the question 
as to what manner of man John Bunyan was that 
he could write with such universal appeal. Con- 
tinue by identifying him first with respéct to the 
outward facts of his life and then with respect to 
his inner or spiritual biography, as revealed in 
his writings. 


II. Outward facts of his life 


Review with the class the facts of Bunyan’s 
life as given in Adult Student. Note the contrast 
between him as a humble artisan turned into a 


minister and Augustine the pagan scholar turned 
into a bishop. 

Draw especial attention to the troubled times 
in which Bunyan lived—the period of anarchy 
and confusion followed by the religious regimen- 
tation of the restoration. Point up what the res- 
toration of the Church of England meant and 
how Bunyan remained a prisoner because of 
his conscience. Adhering to his belief in his right 
to preach and worship freely meant persecution 
for him and suffering for his family. 

Show how Bunyan used his time in prison. 
The author of almost sixty volumes, he wrote 
many of them while in jail where he meditated 
upon religious themes concerning liberty and 
freedom, spiritual perseverance and inner peace. 
Ask the class to name other great literary works 
produced in whole or in part in prison. Refer to 
Paul’s experiences in prison and their effect on 
his spiritual stamina. This is an opportunity to 
illustrate how hardships contribute to the great- 
ness of those who learn how to master them. 

At this point in your discussion you may wish 
to emphasize the fact that Bunyan could have 
gained his freedom from jail by conforming to the 
requirements of the social system of his time. 
He would thus lose, however, something more 
than he would gain. He was faced with the al- 
ternative set forth in Deuteronomy 30:11-16. 
Having made his choice, he was determined to 
stay by it. 

Keep in mind that this is an important example 
of a man who really suffered for his faith. This 
man, though not a scholar in his day nor in any 
way especially distinguished in worldly attain- 
ment, made an impact upon human experience 
which will not be forgotten. Point out that this 
means that not only “outstanding” and “recog- 
nized” people, but also humble and relatively 
unknown individuals, can make a significant con- 
tribution to the progress of the kingdom of God. 


III. Grace AsounDINGc—spiritual autobiography 


Compare this in spiritual tone to Augustine’s 
Confessions. Point out to the class that this was 
an earlier work of Bunyan’s in which with ex- 
traordinary vividness and intensity he relates the 
spiritual conflicts and inner struggles he expe- 
rienced before he found inner peace. The full 
title of the volume is Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners. 

It would be helpful at this point to liken this 
volume to the record of Augustine’s inner struggle 
to find the way to full surrender and to bring 
to an end the emptiness of lip-service religion 
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and loose living. It is the story of Bunyan’s reach 
for the holy life toward which William Law also 
strove. He had not yet experienced the secret of 
Galatians 2:15-21; he was “all this time ignorant 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Discuss with the class the ways in which an 
understanding of the spiritual struggles of 
Bunyan as revealed in Grace Abounding lays a 
foundation for appreciating Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Have them enumerate elements in Bunyan’s ex- 
perience that are found in the religious upheavals 
of others who have written about their spiritual 
life, both in the Bible and out. Get the opinions 
of the class as to which of these are pertinent 
to our own lives, and help them thereby to 
identify Bunyan’s writings as timeless or “classi- 
cal.” Emphasize that we are dealing with “Chris- 
tian classics for every man”—that is, with time- 
less messages of spiritual truth which have mean- 
ing for each of us. 


IV. Prrcrm’s Procress—traveler’s handbook 


Indicate to the class that this classic, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, is an allegorical writing. One may won- 
der why it has won such universal acclaim: 
modern literary taste does not run to allegories. 
Yet one finds it to be vivid, terse, vital, and alive. 
It tells a story. And the allegory is clear, for it is 
symbolic of the journey of Christian life. Point 
out that the greatness of the thought or message 
of the work is more significant than its literary 
form. 

Your class may be aware that allegory as such 
has been discarded as a form of religious writing, 
generally speaking. The fact that  Pilgrim’s 
Progress has outlived many other allegorical writ- 
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ings indicates the significance of what it has to 
say. 

An allegory is a figurative form of writing. 
Some of the writers in the Bible used it as a 
method of painting a picture to convey an idea 
that could not be expressed directly. Bunyan 
uses it, you should show, to dramatize the dif- 
ficulties, the struggles, and the obstacles that beset 
the path of the Christian on his way to heaven and 
to perfection. 

In Adult Student it is pointed out that this work 
is more than just an allegory, however; it is 
also somewhat like a novel. Ask the class why 
they think this is so. Try to get them to recognize 
the element of stong characterization in this 
masterpiece. Do not Bunyan’s characters, with 
their descriptive names, reflect, mirror, reveal 
very familiar people? This allegory does not deal 
with unknown personality types but with human 
beings we all have met, and know, and sometimes 
are ourselves very much like! 

Take time to discuss certain of the characters 
Bunyan introduces. Invite the class to analyze 
several of their own selection. Psychologists sug- 
gest that we are often attracted by the familiar 
and that we like what we know best. 

Do these characters remind us of ourselves? Is 
the mote we see in our brother’s eye but a re- 
flection of the beam in our own? (Matthew 7: 3- 
5.) Those who study human nature say that very 
often the sin we denounce so vociferously in 
others is the thing we secretly suspect exists in 
ourselves, which is why we hate it. We almost 
revel in our displeasure over a sin so obvious in 
another—as though we recognized an old friend. 

You will assist your class in attaining a deep 
appreciation of Bunyan, and you will enrich their 
spiritual lives if you can get them to see that in 
Pilgrim’s Progress he is holding a mirror to our 
face: at some angle we may see ourselves! 

Come back to this concept of a classic as writing 
that reflects universal human experience. Draw 
attention to the closing paragraph in the section, 
“Allegory or Novel?” and the section “Like the 
Bible” in Adult Student. 

This approach will help personalize the volume 
under consideration and make it more meaningful. 
Discussion of the characters portrayed by Bunyan 
will be more profitable if not hurried. Keep re- 
minding the class of the universal presence of 
these types. Let them become akin to Bunyan as 
with deep spiritual conviction he reveals through 
his characters certain repulsive elements of in- 
sincerity, opportunism (popularity), “profitable- 
ness,” and the like in religion. Warn them, how- 
ever, against dwelling on denunciation of these 
characteristics without personal soul-searching. 
It is easy enough to denounce the publican for 
denouncing the sinner, and thus to be no better off 
than the publican! Note especially the quotation 
in Adult Student, “love .. . edifieth, but division 
pulleth down.” 
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V. Summary 


In your summary, remind the class that these 
insights in Bunyan’s works are a result of his 
own experiences. 

Conclude this section of the lesson by focusing 
attention on the vision which is the goal of 
Pilgrim’s journey, the Celestial City. Refer to the 
Bible reading, Revelation 21: 10-27, and other pas- 
sages in the apocalypse, and point up the fact 
that figures of speech must of necessity be em- 
ployed to convey some idea of the ultimate goal 
of Christian life, since words cannot express it 
directly. Mention the fact that the Book of Reve- 
lation similarly holds for us a mysterious attrac- 
tion because, while we cannot understand it when 
we try to read it literally, we know that poetically 
it is an attempt to describe something for which 
we yearn. 

Point out that it is upon this ultimate goal of 
a holy life resting at last in the Eternal City 
that Bunyan would have us concentrate our 
efforts. This ultimate goal is not unlike that of 
Augustine, of Law, of Wesley, or of any of the 
saints in the long stream of Christian history. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Was Bunyan’s humble background a help 
or a hindrance to him? Why? 

2. Discuss the various possible effects hardship 
and suffering may have upon character. What 
determines which effect these experiences will 
have? 

3. How would you go about helping a person 
caught in the duplicities of mere lip-service re- 
ligion? 

4. How can we discover just where our own 
religious experience is in danger of degenerating 
into sham or show? What can we do about it? 

5. What is the relationship between Grace 
Abounding and Pilgrim’s Progress? 

6. What similarities do you see between Bunyan 
and Augustine? Bunyan and Law? What is the 
relationship of all three to Paul? 

7. Identify what you consider to be the most 
outstanding character trait in Bunyan; tell why. 


In CLOSING 


In bringing the session to a close, point up the 
fact that we frequently refer to life as a journey, 
but that to the Christian it is a road of spiritual 
progress: it has purpose and leads to a divine 
destination. Crossroads represent decisions. 
Obstacles present opportunities. God’s grace 
strengthens us all the way, and his love receives 
us at last in an Eternal City that defies human 
description. 

Let the class grasp the significance of this alle- 
gorical description of life as it has been lastingly 
expressed for us by Bunyan. Leave them with a 
brief, meaningful quotation from him, one of 
your own selection which you feel will serve them 
well in the trials of their Christian journey. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Our aim is to consider the ideas and 
philosophy reflected in some excerpts from John 
Bunyan’s writings with the purpose of leading 
adults to think of these ideas in relation to their 
own Christian thinking and experience. 

Preparation: Read carefully the material in 
Adult Student, marking the quotations from John 
Bunyan. If it is at all possible, skim Pilgrim’s 
Progress and also Grace Abounding to the Chief 
of Sinners and as many other works of John 
Bunyan as are ‘available. Note what seem to be 
his most outstanding ideas and teachings. 

To begin: Review briefly the purpose and 
method of the unit, mentioning the two writers 
already considered. Then call for the report on 
Pilgrim’s Progress assigned last time. 

To proceed: You may want to get the discussion 
started by asking such questions as: Judging from 
the excerpts which we have read and from the 
report on Pilgrim’s Progress, what did Bunyan 
consider to be the aim of Christianity? What was 
his idea of the Christian life? What did Christian 
regard as the good things on his journey? What 
were his chief temptations? What was the object 
of his journey? 

After bringing out the main trend of the book, 
consider its significance. If your class is large, 
divide it into groups of eight or ten to consider 
the significance of the book and its ideas. Use 
such questions as these: 

Are these ideas the ones we consider most sig- 
nificant in Christianity today? Do you find any 
social implications in Bunyan’s teachings? Do 
you think the book puts excessive emphasis on 
the hereafter? Why do you think the book proved 
so popular? Why do present-day men and women 
read it? What was your reaction to the book? Do 
you think it would lead a non-Christian to want 
to become a Christian? Why, or why not? Which 
characters seem most significant? 

In closing: About ten minutes before the end 
of the period, ask the groups to come together and 
let one member of each group summarize briefly 
their main ideas and conclusions. You may sum- 
marize the common points of these if there is 
time and if there seem to be any generally agreed 
emphases or points. 

Your closing prayer may be for guidance on the 
journey of life. 

Between sessions: Ask the students to read 
Adult Student carefully and to be thinking about 
the importance of William Carey. Ask them to 
read other sources about him if they can. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth lesson in the unit on “Some 
Christian Classics for Every Man,” and we will 
consider the work of William Carey, The Enquiry 
Into the Obligations of Christians to Use Means 
for the Conversion of the Heathen. 

Read thoroughly the material in Adult Student, 
making a mental or perhaps a written outline. 
You will find this to be an especially helpful 
technique in the preparation of this lesson. You 
may wish to supplement your outline with ma- 
terial from other sources. 

Read carefully the daily Bible readings and key 
them in as source material for the lesson. For 
resource use and to prepare your own mind and 
heart, read again the several commissions of Jesus 
to his disciples: Luke 9:1-6; Matthew 10; and 
28: 18-20. Review the story of the sending forth 
of the seventy, Luke 10:1-20. Familiarize yourself 
again with the dramatic account of the missionary 
enterprise of the early church as related in the 
Book of the Acts. 

Your pastor will be able to give you some ma- 
terials on the missionary activity of our church, or 
write to our Methodist Board of Missions, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Additional information on the life and work of 
William Carey may be found in an encyclopedia, 
a history of missions, and other sources in your 
church or public library. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Carey, “the father of modern missions” 
II. The Enquiry 
III. Requirement of conscience 
IV. “Expect ...! Attempt... !” 
V. Ways and means 
VI. “All nations...” 


To BEGIN 


It has been said that we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” but with the mental reservation, “... but 
not yet!” (You remember Augustine prayed that 
his sins be forgiven ... but not quite yet, because 
in his earlier days, before full surrender to God’s 
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will, he was not quite done with his willful 
sinning!) 

You might make that point and then indicate 
that this lesson concerns a man who meant what 
he prayed—he really wanted God’s kingdom to 
come. William Carey was willing to face the 
consequences of his faith and pay the price of 
his prayers. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Carey, “the father of modern missions” 

An entire missionary movement was motivated 
by Carey, “the father of modern missions.” 

Present the facts of Carey’s life. He was not 
“high-born”—his parents were weavers. Perhaps 
this aided him in learning the value of physical 
labor and using it to serve greater purposes than 
merely making a living. 

Do not overlook the fact that Carey had a 
natural bent (maybe only an extraordinary inter- 
est and a diligent spirit) with respect to foreign 
languages. Mending shoes and studying Greek are 
an interesting combination. Carey himself is said 
to have commented that his work was the Lord’s 
but he mended shoes to make a living. This is a 
case of a man who was “ready” for great things. 
Many men continue only with routine tasks in 
life, wondering why nothing “great” ever happens 
to them. The reason is they never prepared them- 
selves for anything great. Carey expected great 
things to happen! 


II. The Enquiry 

It would help the group if you follow Adult 
Student with respect to the insatiable appetite 
which Carey had for knowledge. Show how 
Carey’s concern and passion broke loose in his 
address on Isaiah 54:2, before the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Association in 1792. Call attention to the 
two axioms in the concluding part of the sermon. 
Show that this was the background for the 
organization of a society dedicated to the propaga- 
tion of the gospel and the subsequent publication 
of the little book, The Enquiry Into the Obliga- 
tions of Christians to Use Means for the Conver- 
sion of the Heathens. 

Mark well the importance of this book at this 
time in the history of Christianity. The energy 
of Carey’s passion for souls was sufficient to lift 
the church to new levels of concern. 

Draw attention also to the earlier volume of 
Thomas Coke, a Methodist, since the Methodists 
were to become a very missionary-minded group. 

It would be good to say something about the 
style of Carey’s writing and why it appealed as 
it did. This is another form of classical writing: 
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contrast it with the Confessions of Augustine, the 
Serious Call of William Law, and the allegory, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. Comment 
that while form and style are important, they are 
but instrumental to the conveying of a great 
message. 

Carey’s work was something of a “tract,” in- 
tended for wide distribution or at least the broad 
dissemination of his ideas. He wanted to arouse 
people, to alert Christians. He had something to 
say which was of concern to the whole church. 
It was an appeal to minds and hearts. 

If you outlined the material in Adult Student, 
you noticed that the exposition of the volume is 
concise, following the clear, logical development 
of Carey’s argument. The following outline may 
be useful in mastering the plan of The Enquiry. 

Section I. Is it our duty? 

Section II. Former undertakings 

Section III. World survey 

Section IV. Practical problems 

Section V. Duties and means—prayer, action, 
support 


III. Requirement of conscience 


Stress the urgency of Carey’s concern for the 
unconverted of the world. He knew the love and 
the power of God; he was convinced that this was 
the thing to do. He could envisage no obstacle 
greater than God’s power. He saw the gospel as 
God’s power given to men. Refer here to the com- 
missioning of the disciples by Jesus. As Schermer- 
horn says, “It is of the essence of Christianity to 
share.” 

Show how Carey was under the compulsion 
of conscience—Christian conviction—about truth, 
just as Augustine, Law, and Bunyan. Was this 
not back of their great creative writing? Are not 
their respective writings but a part of a deep, 
sincere religious experience? 

Did not Carey sense a sort of hypocritical 
element in a religion which is self-satisfied and 
unconcerned about the rest of the world? Here 
again we have a reference to sham in organized 
religion. Carey wanted the “place of the tent” 
enlarged, the mental horizons pushed out, the 
love of God to overflow. 

Draw a distinction between philanthropy and 
sharing. The latter is a kind of giving—of oneself 
—which is more than what we usually mean by 
“charity.” Missions are not a thing of charity, 
except in the old sense of the word: love. 

Try to convey the intense seriousness of Carey’s 
position as he appealed to Christian people to ful- 
fill their obligation to put themselves into an 
effort to bring all men to Christ, regardless of 
place, race, or nationality. He had a great idea— 
and a great experience of the love of God, wider 
than “the wideness of the sea.” And he felt it 
placed him and all who shared it under a tre- 
mendous obligation. 








IV. “Expect ...! Attempt... !” 


You might return at this point to the axioms 
mentioned above. Show how Carey expected great 
things because he attempted great things. While 
his original idea, or original conviction, caused 
many, including his own family, to regard him 
as mad, with the perspective of time, history re- 
cords this judgment of him: 

“He was a man of unusual versatility, working 
as a preacher, a teacher, a publisher, superin- 
tendent of an indigo plantation, and in other ways 
which would help in maintaining his mission. 
Possibly his two greatest achievements were the 
translation of the Bible, in whole or in part, into 
not less than twenty-four of the languages and 
dialects of India, and the establishment at Seram- 
pore of the school which is still in existence, one 
of the few nongovernment foundations in India 
authorized to grant academic degrees.” 1 

Point out that no one would have predicted this 
of him as he was seen back of the cobbler’s bench 
near Paulerspury. Again—God’s willingness to 
use men who give themselves to his will! What 
can happen if we dare to follow him! 

A little Negro woman arrived one day on her 
bicycle before the fashionable residence of James 
M. Gamble in Daytona Beach, Florida. She asked 
the wealthy industrialist at his resort home to 
visit her “school” on the other side of the town. 

He did so; found her in rented quarters, near 
the city dump. She had gathered five little Negro 
girls around her. Her desk was an upturned 
barrel; on it was a Bible. Their seats were dis- 
carded boxes. The missionary teacher was self- 
appointed. Her only employer, she once said, was 
God. 

She told Mr. Gamble she wanted him to be a 
“trustee.” He asked her politely, “And just what 
do you want me to be a trustee of?” for he saw 
little “to hold in trust.” She replied, “I want you 
to be a trustee of the thing I have in my mind and 
heart to do.” Thereupon Mr. Gamble became the 
first trustee of what today is known as Bethune- 
Cookman College, an outstanding Methodist insti- 
tution of higher education which has given oppor- 
tunity to generations of Negro youth. 

It is said that Mrs. Bethune established her 
college with “five little girls, faith in God, and a 
dollar and a half.” 

What God did thus through Mary McLeod 
Bethune, child of slaves, and through James M. 
Gamble, is not unlike what he did through Wil- 
liam Carey, or what he will do through others 
who are willing to serve him with similar consecra- 
tion. Expect great things .. . attempt great things 
... for God! 


V. Ways and means 


Carey was quite specific, you might show, with 
respect to what we might call implementation, or 


1From The Christian Mission in the Modern World, by W. D. 
Schermerhorn. Abingdon Press, 1933. 
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ways and means. He called forthrightly for “sup- 
port” and persisted in getting it. He believed God’s 
people would not fail His work. 

Consecration means giving our all to the Lord. 
Drive home the truth that our missionary enter- 
prises are supported by our weekly gifts through 
our local church. This is our personal participa- 
tion in the great cause of the evangelization of the 
peoples of all lands. Is our giving meager? Are 
we stingy? Or do we give as largely as if we for- 
sook all and went, ourselves, to a foreign land to 
labor? 


VI. “All nations .. .” 


The commission of Jesus (Matthew 28:18-20) 
to his followers was to teach all peoples. This is 
an imperishable dream. Carey shared it with our 
Lord. Invite the group you are leading to become 
a part of this divine concern. The fact that the 
conversion of the entire world seems impossible 
makes it challenging. The fact that our Lord com- 
manded us to attempt it for him makes it neces- 
sary, our “obligation.” Whether we believe it can 
be done is a test of the extent of our faith, the 
largeness of our tent. Do we expect great things 
from God and attempt great things for God? 

Refer, in closing this section of your discussion, 
to 1 Timothy 2:1-7, placing special emphasis on 
verse 4. This is the “word of God’s eternal desire.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we fulfill the commandment, “Go 
... and teach all nations... .”? 
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2. What can we do in our local church to in- 
crease interest in the Christian missionary enter- 
prise? 

3. Explain any “new slant” or new viewpoint 
you may have gained with respect to foreign 
missions because of this study of Carey and The 
Enquiry. 

4. Discuss those elements which, in your 
opinion, make The Enquiry a Christian classic. 
What traits in Carey’s character make him an 
enduring figure in Christian history? 

5. In what ways should our concern for the 
evangelization of the people of other lands affect 
our attitudes toward people who live around us? 
What is the connection here with Christian “race 
relations”? 

6. Look through The Methodist Hymnal and 
pick out some hymns which you think express 
something of the message William Carey had for 
the church. 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that Romans 10: 5-15 
appears on the title page of The Enquiry. Have 
someone prepared to read it. Let the final words 
of the session be those of a prayer that the spirit 
of Carey, of Paul, and of Christ himself may be 
our spirit in this whole matter. 


in Action 








By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The aim of this lesson is to consider 
the writing of William Carey in order to evaluate 
his practical method of achieving what he be- 
lieved to be his aim as a Christian. 

Preparation: As before, read carefully the ma- 
terial in Adult Student. Also, because Carey’s 
writing centers around his activity in carrying out 
his purpose, it will be helpful to read a life of 
William Carey. (Inquire at your public library.) 

To begin: Explain or ask one of the class mem- 
bers to explain ways in which the work by Wil- 
liam Carey seems to differ from some of the others 
we have studied. Note that the emphasis here is 
more on the practical aspects of Christianity than 
on the theological. It may be well to ask a mem- 
ber to outline briefly the life of Carey. 

How to proceed: If your class members are 
quick to take up the discussion and to express 
themselves, you may need only ask a general 
question such as, What points stressed by Carey 
seem to you to be most significant, most interest- 
ing, or most controversial? 

If, on the other hand, they need more direction, 
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you may take up the points made in each of the 
five sections of Carey’s book, The Enquiry into 
the Obligations of Christians. If your class is 
large, it may be well to divide it into small groups 
to discuss the sections separately. 

A few questions that may be used for each of 
the five sections follow: 

1. Do you think that the commands of Jesus 
to his disciples are binding upon Christians today? 
What command of Jesus did Carey feel was par- 
ticularly binding upon him? Do you think he 
stressed one command at the expense of others? 
Why? Does the light of biblical criticism or the 
position of this command in a postresurrection 
appearance of Jesus make it less valid? 

2. Why did Carey think it important to sum- 
marize what had been done to carry out the com- 
mission? Do you think it is important for a person 
about to undertake a difficult task to study what 
has already been done in that area? Should Chris- 
tians study church history? Is it necessary to re- 
evaluate missionary work from time to time? In 
what ways are our missionary endeavors like 
Carey’s? How do they differ? Do you think we 
need to introduce new methods into missionary 
work? 

3. Why did Carey find it necessary to survey 
the state of the world? Do you think we should 
do this from time to time? Why is the condition 
of various parts of the world important? Are 
conditions in faraway lands more or less important 
to us than they were to the people of Carey’s day? 
Are population numbers important to Christians? 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fifth and last lesson in this unit on 
“Some Christian Classics for Every Man.” It deals 
with the life and writings of Fedor Mikhailovich 
Dostoevsky (1821-1881). His name, pronounced 
dos-to-yef’ske, is sometimes spelled with a final i. 

Preparation should include careful study of 
Adult Student; make extensive notes on it. Then 
0 over each of the daily Bible readings and relate 
these to the notes you have made on the lesson. 


4, Are the difficulties suggested by Carey still 
applicable to Christian missions? What seem to 
be the most serious difficulties faced by the mis- 
sion program today? What is the advantage, if 
any, in listing all the difficulties that stand in the 
way of achieving a goal before one decides what 
to do about it? What do you think should be the 
personal characteristics of a missionary? Do all 
missionary activities require the same character- 
istics? Is it important to consider one’s personal 
characteristics before deciding on a career? To 
what extent can one develop the necessary char- 
acteristics to do the job he would like to do? 

5. What is the obligation to the missionary pro- 
gram of those who are not missionaries? Do you 
think that prayers help promote the missionary 
program? Is prayer enough? Do you think it im- 
portant for a Christian to “act with all his might, 
and in every possible way for God”? Do you think 
we do? Why is organization into societies im- 
portant for missionary work? Do you think that 
for denominations to engage separately in the 
work is the best way? What interdenominational 
methods have been devised? Why do we want 
non-Christians to become Christians? Is it really 
important? 

In closing: Bring the groups back together in 
plenty of time that each can give a two- or three- 
minute summary of its findings and conclusions. 
You as leader may summarize the main points 
of the general discussion. Your closing prayer 
may be that each of us be inspired and strength- 
ened to do what seems most important. 


With Sorrows 


If you are not familiar with the writings of 
Dostoevsky, read as much as you can about them. 
Later you will wish to read all of his novels; 
however, for this lesson you will do well to be- 
come acquainted with the most important, The 
Brothers Karamazov. There is an abundance of 
material available on Dostoevsky because of the 
great contemporary interest in him. You are in- 
terested in the Christian approach to his work, 
though, and not the morbid emphasis which char- 
acterizes some who follow him. 


TEACHING OUTLINE ‘ 


I. Dostoevsky: his life and works 
II. Freedom (sin, suffering, fear, despair—and 
love) 
III. Song of faith 
IV. Faithfulness in discipleship 














Tim Harden 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin would be to refer to the 
story about Fannie Crosby (Adult Student). You 
might like to comment that many of the great of 
the world accomplished what they did by over- 
coming and even capitalizing upon their handi- 
caps. 

Paul is believed to have been a victim of 
epilepsy or some other malady. John Milton wrote 
of visions of paradise, but he was blind. Beethoven 
wrote magnificent music, but was deaf. Franklin 
Roosevelt, up to his time our most “traveled” 
President, could not walk. 

Much of the profound understanding of life has 
been made possible by those who have suffered. 
Out of deep experiences of hardship, imprison- 
ment, physical handicap, despair, fear, and tragedy 
some individuals have emerged stronger and have 
helped us live more nobly. Dostoevsky is in the 
tradition of those who have thus rendered “clas- 
sic” interpretations of life for every man. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Dostoevsky: his life and works 


Review briefly the outward facts concerning 
Dostoevsky’s life, mentioning his various hard- 
ships. Point out particularly the significance for 
him of his banishment to Siberia. Draw attention 
to the fact that he turned a potentially barren 
experience into a fruitful one. During this period 
he spent much time with the Scriptures, his only 
book, and made important discoveries, particular- 
ly “the people” and the Bible. 

Call attention to the various novels Dostoevsky 
wrote; they are on almost every bookstand. 

Since the emphasis of the lesson is on The 
Brothers Karamazov, you might describe briefly 
the four main characters: Dmitri, Ivan, Smerdya- 
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kov, and Alyosha (Adult Student). Note that they 
are all “split personalities,” creatures of contra- 
diction and conflict. They are symbolic of these 
elements in human nature. 

State the main theme of the novel: the differ- 
ence made in life by the acceptance of Christ as 
God’s revelation as against the rejection of him. 
This is the great theme of life itself, the plot of 
our human story. The tragedy of the cross gathers 
up and redeems the tragedy of our own expe- 
rience. 


II. Freedom (sin, suffering, fear, despair—and 
love) 


All that is dark, devious, evil enter into the 
main theme of this novel. Dostoevsky had a keen 
sense of moral tragedy. He saw man as easily self- 
debased. 

It might be helpful to contrast the belief of our 
author with that of the optimistic reformer who 
believes that all the ills of the world would be 
solved if we could just divide up the wealth. There 
are people whose knowledge of evil is so super- 
ficial that they think it is an economic thing. 
Dostoevsky in another book, writes: 

“You may heap upon [man] every earthly 
blessing, you may submerge him in well-being 
until the bubbles shoot to the surface of his pros- 
perity as though it were a pond, you may give 
him such economic success that nothing will be 
left for him to do but to sleep and eat dainties and 
to prate about the world’s history; yes, you may 
do all this, but none the less, out of sheer ingrati- 
tude, sheer devilment, he will end by playing you 
some dirty trick.” ! 

Stanley Hopper comments, “Man, in other words, 
is ‘ornery,’ and it is the constantly recurring ‘dirty 
trick’ that gives away the treachery in the heart 
of man.” 2 He goes on to say also that it was this 
same ingratitude that led Adam and Eve to sin. 
They had no physical need or material cause or 
economic necessity to sin: they were ungratefully 
disobedient. 

Treat this theme at some length: it is important 
to understand not only Dostoevsky but also the 
full acceptance of Christ. Edwin Lewis likens our 
author’s interpretation of human nature to that 
found in the Epistle to the Romans,? to which you 
might refer at this point. 

Man is a sort of slave to evil. Try to paint for 
the class Dostoevsky’s view of human nature as 
willfully, cleverly sinful. Is this not the back- 
ground of the experience of salvation? When man 
sees himself for what he is, becomes convicted of 
sin, he may be saved. He is rescued from himself 
and the dark, demonic powers of wickedness 
which have made their home in his soul. Salva- 
tion is accompanied by a sense of how ungrateful 
we have been to God who in his goodness heaped 


1 Letters from the Underworld by Dostoevsky. E. P. Dutton. 

2 The Crisis of Faith by Stanley R. Hopper, Abingdon Press, 1943. 

3 The Creator and the Adversary by Edwin Lewis, Abingdon 
Press, 1948. 
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blessings upon us but has been receiving in return 
only the “dirty trick.” 

This is not a pleasant picture of man. We dress 
up and put on our manners and try to “show a 
good front.” These are the traits of the characters 
Dostoevsky portrays: the polite who are also 
inconsiderate, the kind who are selfish, the in- 
tellectual who are debased, the saintly who are 
not strong. How many of us use one virtue to 
cover several sins! 

Point out that reformation or a program of 
self-improvement is not enough for man. He is in 
dire need of divine rescue. He is caught in the 
mire of wickedness, of tragedy, of moral crisis— 
which overwhelms him. Someone above him, a 
Divine Someone, must reach down and pull him 
up. It is not enough to tell him to think nobly and 
leave him to wallow in the mire. He must be 
remade, out of the situation in which he finds 
himself. 

In the cross God confronts man with this 
dilemma—to continue to deceive himself and per- 
sist in ingratitude to God or admit his condition 
and be rescued. This is the ultimate conflict of 
life: denial or acceptance of Christ as Savior. 
Dostoevsky used the novel as a literary form to 
dramatize the sinfulness of man’s condition and 
a possible solution to his problems. Freedom from 
sin and despair can come from acceptance of 
Christ. 

The author speaks of spiritual freedom. He 
treats of freely loving God—in fact the only way 
one can love is freely. Love cannot be forced or 
coerced. Dostoevsky is holding he mirror before 
us. He wants us to see ourselves. God wants us 
to ask for his help, to turn from our self-satis- 
faction with our sinful state which we have 
glossed over with one or another sort of super- 
ficiality. 

Man is everywhere enslaved. Ask the class to 
help you interpret this statement. Are not many 
persons slaves of devastating habits? Do not many 
labor for mere vanities? How many are victims 
of propaganda and act unthinkingly? Do we not 
often work and struggle and fight and give of our 
substance for things that glitter and pass? Is it 
not easy to become blind to eternal values and 
live as if life were more secure than it is? 

Ask the class: Have we not, as a group or “a 
people,” glorified the love of the carnal and the 
living for worldly pursuits? Do we not tend to 
acclaim as “a smart operator” the man “who 
knows how to get ahead”? Do we not justify as 
necessary for business, social or personal reasons 
certain actions which we know are in direct viola- 
tion of that which is honest, decent, good, or 
Christian? And do we not characterize as “too 
ideal” the very principles of Jesus to which we 
give lip service: humility, brotherly love, non- 
violence? 

Refer now to the Inquisitor. Here is the type 
who would “correct” the work of God. Do we 











A New Unit 


“Some Emerging Religious Groups” is the 
title of the October-November unit for the 
Adult Fellowship Series. This study should 
help adults become better acquainted with 
certain religious groups and gain a deeper 
appreciation of their place in our religious 
culture. 

The weekly topics for October are: 


October 7: The Pentecostalists 
October 14: The Mormons 

October 21: The Christian Scientists 
October 28: The Bahai Faith 


“What About Father Divine?” is discussed 
by Charles S. Braden in the magazine section. 











not do it when we modify the unqualified com- 
mands of Jesus? Well, when we do we deny 
our Lord and his kingship—and we lose our 
sonship and our freedom again. We are back in 
the mire. (We even justify it, or try to, to the 
effect that our deviation is for somebody’s good— 
usually the good of someone else, for it looks 
better that way.) There are some “Christians” 
who would keep certain classes or groups out of 
the church—“for the good of the church.” Let 
your class think about that, and the terrible 
wickedness of such self-righteous religion parad- 
ing as “Christianity.” (Refer to Matthew 20:20- 
28.) 

Was Dostoevsky just a gloomy pessimist about 
man? No. There is much to discourage us when 
we think about how bad we can be—while pre- 
tending we are nice. But the redeeming love of 
God that can rescue not only the acknowledged 
sinner but reach even to the self-righteous heart 
when it is broken by tragedy is a joyful love. 


III. Song of faith 


Point out the almost lyrical passages in Wicke’s 
material in Adult Student, when he speaks of the 
faith which must break forth in song. This is the 
“song of the redeemed.” Point out that the man 
who realizes what a terrible state he has been 
saved from rejoices with the fullness of joy. He 
has come not only to peace from his trials but 
also to happiness, for he is united with God. The 
joy of God (who has found his prodigal) breaks 
through to become his own joy. 

Contrast this joy in redemption with the an- 
guish of the soul in wickedness. It is the peace of 
God which has broken through the troubles of the 
world. The Lord himself spoke of joy as he faced 
the cross. For the man who lives with Christian 
purpose, suffering and tragedy end in spiritual 
triumph. Dostoevsky found it so in his own 
despair. He wrote powerfully of his experience, 
giving it classic expression. 
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IV. Faithfulness in discipleship 


Draw attention in closing this section of your 
presentation to the final warning about faithful- 
ness. It is easy to become self-confident in religious 
experience, then self-satisfied, then self-righteous. 
Paul feared that while he was preaching he might 
himself become a castaway (1 Corinthians 9:27). 
It is easy to forget, to wander, to let the old in- 
gratitude arise again. We face the temptations 
Jesus faced: (1) to be popular, (2) to be selfish, 
(3) to be sensational. 

Emphasize that the Christian life is a struggle, 
a fight, a race. It is something we pursue and, no 
matter how much we progress, never yet count 
ourselves to have fully attained. 

We are followers, disciples. Faithfulness is re- 
quired in discipleship. It is all too easy to sell 
one’s freedom again—to doubt, to deny, to for- 
sake. It is easy to fall into self-deception. We must 
be alert, aware, sensitive to our weakness. The 
saint must never forget he was a sinner. 

Connect this idea with that of “full surrender” 
and full consecration that you brought out in the 
lessons on Augustine, Law, Bunyan, and Carey. 
Is there not here a similar depth of spiritual dedi- 
cation, although expressed perhaps a little dif- 
ferently? Is this not a universal idea that speaks 
to the experience of all of us? This is why, you 
may conclude, Dostoevsky’s novels are Christian 
classics for every man. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some of the dangers of denial that 
face us as Christians? How can we meet them? 

2. If the concentrated study of the Bible so 
transformed a banished prisoner into a man of 
such tremendous influence, how can we use the 
Scriptures to make our lives avenues of greater 
service? 

3. In what ways do we “sell our freedom’? 
What price do we get for it? 

4. How can we profit by what others have 
learned through suffering profoundly even though 
we ourselves experience no such hardships? 

5. We have studied the writings of Augustine, 
Law, Bunyan, Carey, and Dostoevsky in this unit. 
Which of these writers appeals to you most? 
Why? Identify each with a trait you would 
emulate. 

6. Do you think it accidental that each of the 
writers of our classics had a sense of the dark, 
tragic elements in life? How is this related to in- 
dividual greatness and to an adequate interpreta- 
tion of life itself? 


In CLOSING 


It might be good to close this lesson and the 
entire unit by suggesting that we are all writers. 
It is important that we so live that we tell truth- 
fully the story of Jesus and his love, that we be 
faithful in representing him, for we are the 
authors of our own life story spelled out for the 
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world to read. Close with a prayer for fuller 
consecration to Christ. 


fp The Group in Action 


By J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: In this discussion you will want your 
adults to come to grips with the problem of the 
nature of man and his response to God as a result 
of reading anu thinking of some of the writings of 
Dostoevsky, particularly “The Grand Inquisitor” 
from The Brothers Karamazov. 

Preparation: Read carefully the material in 
Adult Student, especially “Story of the Grand 
Inquisitor”; think over its meaning. 

To begin: Observe that Dostoevsky has recently 
become very popular reading among many 
serious-minded readers. Some theologians find 
in him much to support their particular views. 
However Dostoevsky’s influence is not limited to 
one group. 

How to proceed: You may use the usual ques- 
tion about significance, interest, and controversy 
in Dostoevsky, or you may lead the discussion 
along with questions about specific points in this 
lesson. If you do not divide the class, you will 
probably want to spend most of the time on “The 
Grand Inquisitor.” If you do divide the class, some 
other points might be brought out. 

One group may discuss these questions, Do 
handicaps give persons more power? How can 
failures, disappointments, punishments, and weak- 
nesses enable a man to live more significantly? 
How did Dostoevsky’s experience in the peni- 
tentiary enrich his life? Do you think that man’s 
nature is essentially good—‘“gold under filth”? 

Another group, whose members have read The 
Brothers Karamazov, might discuss the character- 
istics of the four brothers and how the good and 
evil tendencies in them reflect the characteristics 
of all men. 

Or you may use four groups, each discussing 
one of the’ points of “The Grand Inquisitor.” 

1. Is the Grand Inquisitor right to say that 
Jesus has no right to add anything to what he 
said of old? The question really is, Is it possible 
for men in our time to discover new truths about 
God and the Christ? 

If man is free, does he have a right to interpret 
God’s truth for himself, or must he be limited by 
accepting an authority of the past? If Christ is 
fully revealed in the Bible, what need is there for 
freedom or for new religious experience? If man 
is free to accept the authority of the Bible, is he 
free to make discoveries of religious truth? 

2. What was the first error that The Grand In- 
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quisitor accused Jesus of making? Is Christianity 
the religion of spiritual autocracy, or are the 
masses capable of democracy? Do you think that 
men will by nature give up their freedom for 
bread? Do you think that men will never be able 
to share with their fellows, so that bread and 
freedom cannot both exist? This same question 
is posed by the first group: Is man by nature evil? 

3. What is the distinction between a rigid law 
and a motivation of love? Which is the way of 
freedom? Do you think that Jesus made a mistake 
in basing his whole Kingdom on love freely given 
rather than on rules and regulations? Which is 
easier? Do you think that mankind is not capable 
of responding with love, or must man continue to 
be directed with a set of laws? Was Jesus mis- 
taken in expecting that man would respond to 
love? Can man love those who do not want to be 
loved? Is man by nature evil? 

4. Is Christianity based upon miracle, or is it 
truth that can be arrived at by the “free verdict 
of his heart and mind”? Did Jesus make a mis- 


——THE TEACHER'S WORKSHOP 


SUMMING IT UP 
Planning Through the Adult Council 


SARAH BIVENS hung up the receiver. 

“Dick Haynes, superintendent of the adult 
division. He wants the adult council to meet—” 
Sarah joined Ned in the living room. 

“Ned—did we ever have an adult council in 
our church?” 

“Never heard of one,” Ned murmured without 
looking up from the evening paper. 

A couple of days later Sarah met Dr. Warren, 
her minister, at the church. 

“What is an adult council?” she inquired. 

Dr. Warren explained—the teachers and presi- 
dents of the adult classes, the superintendent of 
the adult division, representatives from other 
adult groups, such as the Men’s Brotherhood and 
Woman’s Society for Christian Service. He ex- 
plained that he and Mr. Georges, superintendent 
of the church school, were ex officio members. 

“And what do we do?” she continued. 

Dr. Warren smiled. “Come to the first:-meeting 
next Tuesday and you’ll find out.” 

Sarah Bivens was not satisfied. 

“I want to know its purpose before I come— 
this is new to me.” 

“But not new in The Methodist Church—al- 
though we have not had one here,” Dr. Warren 
added. 

He explained its purpose—to enable the groups 
concerned with the education of adults in the 
church to plan together. He pointed out the im- 





take in not performing a spectacular miracle in 
order to get the attention and the trust of men? 
Did Jesus fail because men cannot freely respond 
to truth as it comes in experience? Is man essen- 
tially evil? 

These questions are quite pertinent. They strike 
at the very roots of Christianity and democracy. 
Each group will want to consider some of the in- 
stitutions and movements today that are denying 
that man is capable of exercising freedom. Can 
one be realistic and still maintain that man can 
be trusted with freedom, or is our demand for 
realism of our time at one with the desire of 
the Inquisitor? Dostoevsky said that if he had 
to choose between truth and Christ, he would 
choose Christ. Do you think this is a necessary 
choice? Which would you choose? 

In closing: Summarize your discussions. Be 
sure to make observations on your decision about 
the essential nature of man. Your closing prayer 
may be one asking for wisdom and strength to 
use rightly the freedom that is God’s gift to man. 





portance of understanding purposes—of having a 
knowledge of the common goals toward which all 
the groups would be striving. 

He called to Sarah’s attention other series of 
studies available in The Methodist Church in 
addition to the International Lessons. He showed 
her a current copy of Brace Up Your Minds in 
which all units of study for a year are described. 
He indicated that selection of studies can be made 
according to the interests of the group. 

He stated that a number of new families had 
enrolled their children in the Sunday church 
school but had not come into any adult class. He 
pointed out that a number of young couples were 
restless because there seemed to be no place for 
them to go. 

“Mrs. Bivens,” he concluded, “these are matters 
to which we can give thought and for which we 
can plan—if those of us who are concerned meet 
together as an adult council. And read this,” 
Dr. Warren added, as he gave her a copy of Adult 
Student for September, pointing to the article by 
Robert Cox entitled, “How a Class Planned Its 
Program.” 

Before Sarah met Dick Haynes on Sunday she 
had taken time to read the article. 

“Dick,” she greeted him, “I'll be at this adult 
council meeting. Between what Dr. Warren told 
me and what I found in Adult Student this month 
on planning through the adult council, I’m begin- 
ning to see its values.” 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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